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The Approach Through English 


| to all grammatical constructions is one of the original and practical features of 
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PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 


| The chapters on “English Prefixes and Suffixes,” “Latin Abbreviations in English,” 
| “Familiar Quotations from Latin,’ “Latin Words and Phrases in Common Use,” 
| and “The Classical Influence Upon Advertising” are interesting to young people. 


This book has originality, 
practicality and vitality. 


Place’s Beginning Latin is by Perley O. Place, Litt. D., 
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| Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 416 pages. 
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TEACH ERS ] | MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! | 


REGISTER NOW THE TEACHERS 


Numerous calls are now coming in 


GUILD 


Send for Blank and Manual 


at Once | A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
| INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


| ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY Endorsed by Practical Business Men 

—— eee JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS 

| ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager HENRY H. bee seg President 

Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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The Principles of Education 


October 28, 1920 


By JESSE H. COURSAULT, Ph. D. 


Professor of the History and Philosophy of Education 
and Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Missouri 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing 


this addition to the 


BEVERLEY EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Under the Editorship of 


Dr. W. W. CHARTERS 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


This text is the outgrowth of the 
author’s twelve years of classroom in- 
struction, supplemented by other work 
in the training of teachers. It presents 
with logical cogency a simple and 
definite system of principles for guid- 
ing educational thought and practice. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 


Schoolbook Paper and the Cost of Textbooks 
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The illustration shows that the same amount of paper was used for text- 
books from 1917 to 1920 inclusive as is needed for the Post in 1920. 


MERICA buys only half as many schoolbooks each year as it pur- 
A chases copies of The Saturday Evening Post! The circulation 
of this one popular magazine, over 110,000,000 annually, is also 
more than the entire book production of the country, including every 
form of bound book; the circulation, besides, is over four times the 
probable amount of all the trade books sold by all publishers in a year; 
it is six times the total of all the books circulated by all the public 
libraries in the country during twelve months. 


Recent issues of this periodical run as high as 196 pages, which means 
enough book paper for over 500 book pages. This is enough to supply 
all the book publishing in the country more than twice over. 7he paper 
used by The Post in one year (which is the same kind used tn most 
schoolbooks) i8 sufficient to print enough schoolbooks to supply the 
needs of America’s schools, public and private, kindergarten to 
college, for four years! One issue alone would supply enough paper 
for ail the books purchased by all the public libraries in the country two 
or three times over. 


The great demand for book paper from all publications and by adver- 
tisers has caused its price to increase five-fold over pre-war prices. This 
is only one reason why schoolbook prices have advanced. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yorkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


Last Year’s Tracks—— 


Is Your Class Still in Them? 


Would it not be better to follow a course that keeps pace with the child’s growing powers 


and gives fresh stimulus to his interests? 


Have you considered the 


FRYE-ATWOOD GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


While the co-authors are jointly responsible for the entire series, each has taken one book 


for his special care. 
proaches the subject from a new angle. 


Book One (by Alexis E. Frye) covers— 
as simply and interestingly as any _ story- 
book—just those fundamentals of physical 
and political geography, of map-making and 
map-reading that the child must have as a 
background for his later work. 


Here is a course new in treatment, new in content, new in purpose. Human geography is 
this remarkable series? 


the keynote. Are you interested in 


| GINN AND COMPANY 


The result: Book Two is not simply an elaboration of Book One but ap- 


Book Two (by J[Vailace Ii’. Atwood) is 
the first American textbook based through- 
out on the “regional” treatment of geog- 
raphy and the first to provide a full set of 
regional maps. It is richer in problem ma- 
terial than any other textbook now published. 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston 2 
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ADEQUATE PAY FOR TEACHERS 


BY P. P. CLAXTON 


[Read before the National 


Teachers worthy of place in the schools in 
which American children are prepared for life, 
for making a living, for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of democratic citizenship, and for eternal 
destiny can never be fully paid in money. Men 
and women worthy of this highest of all callings 
will not think first of pay in money or in any 
other form. For teachers, as for all other work- 
ers, Ruskin’s saying holds: “If they think first 
of pay and only second of work, they are ser- 
vants of him who is the lord of pay, the most 
unerect fiend that fell. If they think first of the 
work and its results and only second of their pay, 
however important that may be, then they are ser- 
vants of Him who is the Lord of work. Thea 
they belong to the great guild of workers and 
builders and saviors of the world together with 
Him for whom to do the will of Him that sent 
Him to finish His work was both meat and drink.” 

WORKERS PAID LARGELY IN KIND. 

It has ever been and probably must always be 
that workers of whatever sort received the 
largest part of their pay in kind, as millers take 
toll of the grist they grind. Those that work with 
material things that have easily measured cash 
values receive their pay chiefly in money or in 
things whose values are most easily measured in 
money. Other rewards will be less in proportion 
and in importance. Those who work largely for 
other than the material results that can be meas- 
ured by money must continue to be content to 
receive a large part of their pay in. the consci- 
ousness of work well done for a worthy cause, 
and in participation, by faith at least, in the re- 
sults, both near and far away in time and in 
space. 

THE TEACHER’S SPIRITUAL REWARDS. 

Teachers who do their work well and who. 
either in fact or by faith, see the world made 
better as a result; individuals made healthier, 
Wiser, happier; sin and suffering made less; the 
common wealth made more; social purity and 
civic righteousness increased; public laws made 
more just; patriotism broadened and_ purified; 
State and Nation made stronger and safer againtt 
attack from without and decay from within: and 
the world lifted on to a higher plane and into a 
brighter sunshine and a purer atmosphere, are 


possessed of wealth unseen and for most unsee- 
able. 


Education Association. (Abridged.) ] 


All true teachers will think on these things and 
many of the best will be attracted to and held 
in the profession by them. It will be all the 
worse for the profession and the world when it 
is not so. 

But this should not be made an excuse for put- 
ting public or private education on a charity 
basis, nor for paying teachers the miserably low 
wages they are now paid. It should not be made 
an excuse for paying such wages as will not per- 
mit school boards and superintendents to fix 
reasonable minimum standards of qualifications 
for teachers because young men and women who 
expect to teach can not afford to incur the ex- 
penses necessary to prepare themselves to meet 
the requirements of such standards. It should 
not be made an excuse for failing to increase 
the pay of teachers, as the pay in other profes- 
sions is increased, in recognition of proved merit 
and in proportion to increasing ability gained 
through experience, continued study, and con- 
stant devotion to duty. 

IMPROVED SALARIES BENEFIT THE SCHOOLS 
AND THE NATION. 

Not for the sake of the teachers primarily, but 
that the schools may be made fully efficient; that 
children may be well taught; that the material 
wealth of State and Nation may be increased so 
that we may have the means of paying our debts, 
building our highways, caring for our unfortu- 
nates, and meeting other public expenses and at 
the same time have enough for all the people to 
live in comfort; that our democracy may be pre- 
served, purified, and made more effective; that 
scientific discovery, useful invention, and artistic 
expression may be promoted; that we may act 
well our part in the commonwealth of the world, 
we must pay such salaries as will bring into the 
schools as teachers men and women of the best 
native ability, men and women ‘strong and well 
organized physically, mentally, and _ spiritually; 
men and women of the finest culture and the most 
thorough and comprehensive education, academic 
and professional, and so adjust their salaries as to 
enable them to hold all those who show them- 
selves most capable and best fitted for the work. 
In this most important of all our enterprises we 
can not afford to pay less. 


MANY ABLE MEN HAVE TAUGHT. 
Our traditional policy of paying to young and 
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inexperienced men and women with little or no 
question as to their professional preparation, 
salaries almost as large as we pay to those who 
have had many years of successful experience 
had at least one merit. It brought into the 
schools large numbers of young men and women 
of unusual native ability and of strong character 
and sometimes such men and women having also 
good scholarship and fine culture, willing and 
eager to do the best they could while saving 
from their comparatively good wages money to 
start them in business or home making, or to 
enable them to prepare themselves for those pro- 
fessions for which adequate preparation is re- 
quired and demanded. Many of the ablest men 
and women in all walks of life have been school 
teachers. A good-sized ex-teachers’ association 
could be formed of members of any recent Con- 


gress of the United States. We have just nomi- 


mated two ex-teachers as candidates for the 
Presidency. Unfortunately, however, most of 
these have remained as teachers in the schools 
only till they had begun to gain some little com- 
prehension of their task and some little skill in 
executing it. But despite their lack of prepara- 
tion and experience it was good for boys and 
girls to come in contact with them. From this 
contact many gained inspiration and purpose. 
OTHER OCCUPATIONS PAY BETTER. 

The time has now.come when men and women 
of unusual native ability and strength of char- 
acter can make more money in any of hundreds 
of occupations than they can in teaching. <A 
few of them will teach while waiting to find 
themselves, or to make money for a start in busi- 
ness, or for paying for preparation for other 
work. They will accept employment which is at 
the same time more attractive and more remu- 
merative. From now on schools will be taught 
(1) by unprepared and inexperienced young men 
and women of mediocre ability and less, while 
waiting for the maturity which is required for 
employment in the minor and more common oc- 
«cupations; (2) by the left-overs of such men and 
women who have failed to find more attractive 
and remunerative employment elsewhere, but 
have not wholly failed as teachers; or (3) by men 
and women of better native ability, stronger 
character, more thorough education, and the pro- 
fessional preparation which will enable them to 
succeed to such an extent that they mmy be in- 
duced by the payment of adequate wages to con- 
tinue to serve their country in a high and valu- 
able way as teachers. 


THIS IS THE REAL CRISIS IN EDUCATION. 
We have come to the parting of the ways. 
Which shall we accept? Makeshift teachers of 


- the first two classes we may continue to get in 


sufficiertt numbers by paying salaries relatively 
as large as those paid in 1914. To have the same 
relative value and purchasing power as salaries 
paid in 1913-14, the present salaries and salaries 
for some years to come must be approximately 
twice as large as they were then. 
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WE MUST HAVE STRONG TEACHERS. 


For teachers of the third class—and we should 
be satisfied with no other—we must pay salaries 
larger relatively than we have paid at any time 
in the past, and must adopt a policy which will 
give such recognition to teachers of unusual 
ability as will hold them in the service of the 
schools against the temptation of better pay 
elsewhere. Temporary increase in pay of teach- 
ers will not be sufficient. There must be such 
guaranty of good wages in the years to come 
as will induce young men and women of such 
native ability and character as good teachers can 
be made of to accept teaching as a profession 
and take the time and spend the money neces- 
sary to prepare themselves for it. The demand 
for professional preparation and continued ser- 
vice, coupled with inadequate pay, can only re-~ 
sult in supplying the teachers of small calibre, 
unfit to become the mspirers and guides and 
educators of those who are to make up the citi- 
zenry of the great democratic republic, solve the 
problems, and do the work of the new era. Such 
teachers are not fit seed corn for the new har- 
vest to which we should and do look forward. 

For such teachers as we would have in our 
schools what may be considered adequate pay? 
The answer is very easy and short. Such pay 
as may be necessary to get and keep them. In 
a conference of leaders of national civic and 
patriotic societies which met recently at my re- 
quest in Washington, it was agreed that to be 
considered adequate the wages of teachers should 
be as much as men and women of equal native 
ability, education, special preparation, and ex- 
perience receive for other work requiring as 
much time, energy, and devotion, and involving 
approximately as much responsibility. 

Just how much this will mean in dollars and 
cents in any community I do not know. To de- 
termine the amount in any state, city, or coun- 
try district will require a careful and compre-. 
hensive study, but it can quite easily be arrived 
at approximately, at least, for the country at 
large. 


AVERAGE SALARY SHOULD BE $2,000. 


The average wealth production of the aduit 
worker of the United States is not far from $1,250 
a year—probably somewhat more. The average 
for men and women of ability, preparation, and 
industry of such teachers as we are talking about 
can not be less than $2,000; it is probably nearer 
$3,000, $4,000 or $5,000. But in view of the 
fact that teaching is by its very nature an altruis- 
tic calling, and also because it may reasonably be 
supposed that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar will increase considerably within the next few 
years and the cost of living as measured in dol- 
lars relatively decrease, let us agree on $2,000 
as an average salary for teachers in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the United States. 
This is three times as much as the average for 
the year 1917-18 and more than 150 per cent. 
above the average for the year 1919-20. 
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If the pay to beginners is so fixed that the 
average for all teachers in the first year in urban 
and rural elementary schools and high schools 
js $1,200, this will allow other salaries of $2,500, 
$3,000, $3,500, and $4,000. Salaries of $5,000 or 
more may be held out as rare prizes for those 
who have gained experience and have proven 
their worth and who are willing and able to pay 
the price of such great and fine service as is recog- 
nized by unusual rewards in other professions. 

THE MONEY CAN BE RAISED. 

Can we pay such salaries? With such proper 
and useful economies as may be easily brought 
about, including consolidation of small rural 
schools and the adoption of a_ well-arranged 
work-study-play plan in the city schools, the total 
number of teachers in the public elementary and 
secondary schools of the United States need not 
exceed 750,000 within the next five or ten years. 
At an average wage of $2,000 it will take 
$1,500,000,000 to pay 750,000 teachers. Increase 
this by fiity per cent—a liberal amount—to pay 
for administration, supervision, buildings, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and we have a total of two 
and a quarter billions—a quarter of a billion short 
of Spaulding’s two and a half billions and only 
$140,000,000 more than the amount the Depart- 
ment of Labor reports that we paid last year for 
tobacco in its various forms. Our part in the 
World War, in which we fought for freedom and 
democracy, cost us not less than $50,000,000,000 
all told. At five per cent. the annual interest on 
this amount is $2,500,000,000. Without education 
there can be neither freedom nor democracy. 


Unless we educate all the people in such way as 
to enable them to possess these in fullest meas- 
ure we shall have spent our money for naught 
and the men who sleep in France and Belgium 
shall have died in vain. 

Can we pay the debt and pay in like proportion 
for education? The answer is we can not well do 
the one without the other. Our power to pro- 
duce and to pay will and must depend on the 
health, knowledge, skill, purpose, and will of the 
people; that is, on their education. 

How much can we afford to pay for education? 
Since education is a factor which can not be elimi- 
nated from the wealth-producing power of the 
people and since all wealth depends on educa- 
tion, we can as a people afford to increase our ap- 
propriations for education until the increase in 
cost becomes greater than the increase in the 
productive power which comes through educa- 
tion. No. people have ever yet found the limit. 

Will the people pay? The wealth is theirs, the 
children are theirs, the schools are their agents, 
owned and supported by them for the education 
of their children and for the attainment of all 
that this means and can be made to mean for 
their own ‘happiness, for the individual welfare 
of their children, for the production of material 
wealth, for the individual and common good, for 
the public welfare, for civic righteousness and 
social purity, for strength and safety of state and 
nation, and for all that patriotism means and all 
that supports life and makes life worth living. 
I have faith to believe that. when the people are 
made to understand this they will respond. They 
have never failed. They will not fail now. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE VERMONT STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


[Burlington, Vt., October 7, 8, 9, 1920.] 


BY MABEL M. ANDERSON 


Boston 


Alarmists who have deplored the stress 
which the teachers of the country have been 
obliged to place upon their inadequate eco- 
nomic condition in recent years would have been 
reassured if they had attended the convention 
of the Vermont State Teachers’ Association 
which was held at Burlington, Vt., on October 
7, 8 and 9. 

The vital subject of salaries was taken up at 
one conference, but the topics discussed at the 
various meetings included such interesting pro- 
fessional subjects as thrift, the schools, and na- 
tional finance, educational methods, beginnings 
of the industrial arts, the education of young 
children, public health, courses of study, ap- 
portionment of the teachers’ time, the socialized 
recitation and educational measuremenrtts. 

That correct spelling is made a vital part of 
the education of the children of Vermont was 


shown by a spelling contest in which twenty chil- 
dren from eleven counties of the state took part. 
The silver loving cup offered by the state board 
of education to the pupil winning the contest 
was awarded to Miss Lucille Hartwell, thirteen 
years of age, of Lyndonville. 

Superintendent Edwin F. Greene of St. Al- 
bans, president of the association, presided at 
the opening meeting of the convention. Mayor 
J. Holmes Jackson welcomed the teachers to 
Burlington. 

THE MISSION OF THE TEACHER. 

In his opening address President Greene said 
that the mission of the teacher is the mission of 
service—service which not only keeps step with 
the progress of our civilization, but also plays am 
important part in its growth. 

One of the chief aims of the teacher of to- 
day is Americanization, so that this nation may 
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have but one brand of Americans with but one 
country and one flag. The rural teacher has 
a mission of community service. She needs to 
enter into the home life of her children, to lead 
in the life of the community, and to train her 
children in the best use of hand and brain. She 
must enlist all agencies available which will 
help to arouse a proper commun‘ty spirit. 

The teacher can do much to help the children 
appreciate good books. She can co-operate 
with the state board of health in its work and 
she can guide her pupils in their choice of a life 
work, 

In closing, Superintendent Greene said: “To 
summarize, then, the mission of the teacher con- 
sists in preparation, achievement and service. 
The better the preparation, the greater the 
achievement and the more enduring the ser- 
vice. After all is said and done, the greatest 
satisfaction that comes to us in life is the feel- 
ing that we have at some time been of service 
to others.” 

THE SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL FINANCE. 


This topic was discussed at the afternoon 
meeting on Wednesday by William M. Lewis, 
director, savings division, United States Treas- 
ury Department. “The American teacher,” he 
said, “is faced by a greater opportunity and a 
greater responsibility than ever before.” 

The great war has taught us that the future 
industriai, commercial and social strength of 
America lies in the development of habits of 
sane conservation, in gcnerally disseminated 
financial knowledge and in the creation of uni- 
versal capital. America has not yet been taught 
that “you cannot eat your cake and have it, 


On the American school rests the responsibil- 
ity of making the American youth realize that 
prosperity will not come through the luck of 
the 49’.rs, but through keen training and deter- 
mined application. 

In a true democracy every laborer is a capi- 
talist.. Through wise habits of saving learned 
in the public schools, he builds up a financial 
reserve which means independence. The 
teacher who encourages her pupils to earn 
money to invest in Thrift Stamps is doing much 
for their economic strength and practical patri- 
otism. 

SONGS THAT LIVE. 

On Wednesday evening Mrs. S. O. Morgan 
of New York City addressed a large audience 
on “Songs That Live.” She deplored the ten- 
dency of the times in this country to turn to- 
ward rag time as an expression of our musical 
life. She told of going abroad to study mu- 
sic and to learn what it is that makes songs live. 
She found her answer in the fervid devotion 
of the common people of Italy, in Ireland, in 
Scotland, and in Germany to their great na- 
tional airs like “Santa Lucia,” the Irish and 
Scotch folk songs, as well as to “The Watch 
on the Rhine.” Mrs. Morgan considers that the 
four national songs of America which have the 
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qualities which will make them live forever are 

“Swanee River,” “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 

lic,” “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and “America.” 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Headmasters’ Club at its meeting on 
Thursday took a determined stand against the 
rulings of the college entrance examination 
board. Principal J. E. Colburn opened the sub- 
ject and discussed the’matter most frankly. He 
told of instances where graduates of Burling- 
ton High School, considered excellent students, 
had taken the examinations of the board and 
had failed in all of them. He also called atten- 
tion to cases in which the pupil had failed to 
pass the examinations, and the board had re- 
fused to make known the subjects in which the 
pupil failed, thus leaving the pupil entirely in 
the dark as to how to proceed for another trial. 

It had been ascertained, Mr. Colburn said, 
that only a small percentage of the students 
were from the public schools. It would seem 
that our colleges are ceasing to be democratic 
institutions. A committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter and report to the Head- 
masters’ Club at its meeting next March. 

THE HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 

Frank Pierpont Graves, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Pennsylvania, was 
the speaker at the morning session on Thurs- 
day. He gave an intensely interesting address 
on “The History of Educational Methods.” He 
described the growth of education from the 
crude, harsh and often barbarous methods of 
early times up to the humane, modern and prac- 
tical method of the present day. 

The earliest methods of imparting knowl- 
edge, he said, were by force, and the many 
scars on the backs of the early students were 
certificates, as it were, of education. 

He told of the methods of the Chinese, where 
everything had to be memorized and repeated 
to the teacher. The pupils in early times had 
to memorize the five sacred books, and when 
one realizes that they were about equal to the 
matter contained in the old and new testa- 
ments, one may estimate the tax on the mem- 
ory of the student. 

The Greek system of education was largely 
physical and musical, including wrestling, box- 
ing, running and jumping, and instruction in 
plaving on the lyre and flute. 

The Middle Ages, said the speaker, saw the 
introduction of the monastic schools, where 
manuscript copying was much practised. The 
debate was constantly used to show how pro- 
ficient the pupils were in their studies. Les- 
sons in chivalry and courtesy were inculcated, 
and horseback riding and jousting were much 
practised. 

About the sixteenth century came the intro- 
duction of more humanistic training and in- 
dividual methods. 

Mr. Graves dwelt at length on the old gram- 
mar schools which later led to the great pub- 
lic school system. He showed many interest- 
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ing slides of the schools at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and the great school at Winchester. He re- 
lated many of the old traditions and customs 
of these schools, with their quaint and crude 
furnishings as contrasted with the elaborate 
furnishings of modern schools. 

The Jesuits of the seventeenth century stimu- 
iated education by the substitution of rewards 
for punishments. . The close of this 
period saw the first illustrated books and the 
beginning of general training in the sciences. 

Teaching by means of pictures, charts, draw- 
ings and practical training began in the eight- 
eenth century and disciplinary systems were in- 
augurated. Pestalozzi introduced the method 
of teaching by the objective system and the 
care of sick chiidren. 

Many slides illustrative of the Montessori 
method were then shown. Mr. Graves closed 
his address by saying that despite all that had 
been accomplished, there still remained higher 
points to be reached. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


Miss Grace L. Brown of Columbia Univer- 
sity spoke on this subject before the women 
teachers’ conference. She showed many arti- 
cles, such as patterns, dolls, and costumes made 
by both boys and girls of the second and third 
grades. The children progressed from the 
stage of making and dressing the dolls to writ- 
ing little plays in which these dolls took an ac- 
tive part. The playwriting developed many 
other talents and led to the arts of spelling, 
composition, dramatization, and play ideas, and 
developed a sense of color and style. 

THE CHANGING CONCEPTIONS IN THE EDUCA- 
TION OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Miss Patty Hill of Columbia University cold 
of her experiments to find out what would hap- 
pen if she applied the principles of democratic 
government in the conduct of school discipline. 
The first consideration in the life of a child, she 
said, was health. She made a plea for larger, 
better and brighter schools and for smaller 
classes to allow of the further development of 
individuality and personality. She spoke of the 
right of the child to the pursuit of happiness in 
the schoolroom, and his right to individual dif- 
ferences as well. 

At the banquet of the Schoolmasters’ Club on 
Thursday evening Hugh S. Magill, field sec- 
retary of the N. E. A., was the principal speaker. 
Mr. Magill’s address was a ringing appeal for 
better educational facilities in the country and 
an explanation and commendation of the Smith- 
Towner bill now before Congress. This bill, as 
is well-known to educators, provides for a dis- 
tinct national department of education, with 
the secretary in the President’s cabinet. Mr. 
Magili quoted letters from both Harding and 
Cox, in which both candidates favored the main 
provisions of the bill. 

In continuing his address, Mr. Magill de- 
clared that the future of America must rest on 
what is being done today in the public schools 


of this country. There is no greater calling 
than the vocation of the teacher. We must 
build in America a citizenship physically, men- 
tally amd spiritually sound. 

Everybody admits that we want the best 
brains and heart and ability of today to go into 
the teaching profession, and yet the country is 
not willing to pay for the best. The thing that 
the community can get cheap, he said, that 
thing is held cheaply; that is why teaching is 
not looked up to more than it is today, and why 
parents in the best cultivated families are not 
urging their children to take up teaching. 

Dean Graves spoke_in favor of the intellect- 
uality tests used by the army during the war. 
Lieutenant-Governor Stone said that education 
is still in the experimental stage and painted a 
hopeful picture on the horizon of the future. 

A large number of conferences were held on 
Thursday, ranging from the discussion on agri- 
culture to modern languages and art. 

In respense to the appeal made by Secretary 
Magill cn Friday morning, the association 
voted unanimously for affiliation with the Na- 
tional Education Association, which has been 
reorganized so that lecal and state organiza- 
tions may become members. 

The report of Mr. Hunt of Barre, chairman 
of the committee on salaries, showed that Ver- 
mont has responded generously to the need of 
her teachers during 1920. The following table 
was very interesting :— 

AVERAGE INCREASES. 


Per cent. Weekly Yearly 
Rural Schools 40.5 $6.00 $200. 
Graded Schools 43. 7.50 270. 
High Schools 42 7.50 270. 
High School Principals 43. 500. 
Superintendents 14% 280. 


INCREASE IN DUES. 


After considerable discussion, it was voted 
that the dues for the association be assessed on 
a salary basis. All teachers receiving less than 
$1,200 will pay annual dues of $1, while those 
zeceiving $1,200 or more will pay annual dues 
of $2. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICIES. 

Principal Edward S. Abbott of Rutland pre- 
sented the following recommendations which 
were adopted by the convention: That the con- 
vention he held next year on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, October 13, 14, and 15; that the 
association affiliate with the National Educa- 
tion Association; that a bulletin be issued two 
or three times a year, containing matters of in- 
terest to the members; that special subjects be 
prepared for discussion and study in order to 
focus interest on the same lines of work 
throughout the state. 

Superintendent M. D. Chittenden was elected 
president of the Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation for the coming year. The other of- 
ficers are: Vice-president, Caroline M. Griswold, 
Montpelier; secretary, Superintendent . Flor- 
ence M. Wellman, Brattleboro; treasurer, Jas- 
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per Wright, Montgomery. The executive com- 
mittee includes: Etta A. Franklin, Rutland; D. 
W. McClellan of Bennington, and E. A. Hamil- 
ton of Newport. The new directors are: E. F. 
Green, Richford; George F. Wright of St. Al- 
bans, and Miss Sabra White of Springfield. 
The convention closed with an inspiring ad- 
dress by Miss Mary E. Pennell of Teachers’ 
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College, Columbia, on “Being Alive!” She 
urged that the child be allowed to follow his 
own methods of procedure dictated by his own 
interest in a subject. She defined “Being Alive” 
as focusing all the energies, and holding a line 
of action in spite of doubt inside and opposition 
outside. Her talk was an eloquent plea for so- 
cialized work in the classroom. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


Philadelphia 


The United States has had twenty-seven dif- 
ferent presidents. From George Washington in 
1789 to Woodrow Wilson in 1920, they have been 
men of uncommon ability. Every one of them 
has possessed great individuality. Every one 
has been more or less distinguished for special 
service to the nation. 

Sixteen of them were soldiers. These were 
Washington, Monroe and Jackson in the Revolu- 
tionary War; Jackson, William H. Harrison, Ty- 
ler, Taylor and Buchanan in the War of 1812-15; 
Lincoln in the Black Hawk War; Taylor, Pierce 
and Grant in the Mexican War: Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Benjamin Harrison, McKinley 
in the Civil War; Theodore Roosevelt in the war 
with Spain. Five were teachers in early life:John 
Adams, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland and Wilson. 

Twenty of them were lawyers when elected 
President. Four were public officials: Monroe, 
Johnson, Roosevelt and Wilson; two were farm- 
ers, and President Taylor was a victorious gea- 
eral of the Mexican War of 1846. 

Five of our Presidents were Vice-Presidents 
when they became Presidents. At the death of 
President W. H. Harrison in 1841, John Tyler 
became President, and when President Zachary 
Taylor passed away in 1850 his term was com- 
pleted by Vice-President Millard Fillmore. The 
cruel assassination of Presidents Lincoln, Gar- 
field, and McKinley made a President of Andrew 
Johnson in 1865; of Chester Arthur in 1881, and 
of Theodore Roosevelt in 1901. Of these five, 
Theodore Roosevelt was the only one afterwards 
elected to the office. He served in all about seven 
and one-half years—his own term and the bal- 
ance of President McKinley’s. 

Only six Presidents have served two terms: 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jack- 
son and Grant. General William Henry Harri- 
son served only one month. It is recorded of 
him that he was “literally hand-shaken to death 
by his exuberant friends” within one month after 
his inauguration in 1841, 

President W. H. Harrison was the oldest Presi- 
dent. He was sixty-eight years of age when 
elected. John Adams, Jackson and Taylor were 
also past the sixtieth milestone. Taylor like Har- 
rison died while in office. Roosevelt was the 
youngest, forty-two: 


George Washington was the universal choice 
at his election in 1789. He and John Adams, who 
succeeded him, were Federalists. Three Presi- 
dents were Whigs: Harrison, Taylor and Fill- 
more. Jefferson and Madison were members of 
the first “Republican” party, which is claimed by 
the Democrats to be the origin of the Democratic 
party. Since the election of Andrew Jackson 
nine Presidents have been Democrats and ten 
Republicans. 

Fifteen of our Presidents were born in the 
South, and twelve were born in the North. Eight 
Presidents, Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor and Wil- 
son, were born in Virginia. Six Presidents, 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, McKinley, 
Taft, were born in Ohio. New York State is the 
birthplace of three: Van Buren, Fillmore and 
Roosevelt. The three Presidents born in North 
Carolina were: Jackson, Polk and Johnson. John 
Adams was born in Massachusetts and so was his 
son, John Quincy Adams. Pierce was of New 
Hampshire birth; Lincoln, of Kentucky; Arthur, 
of Vermont; Cleveland, of New Jersey, and Bu- 
chanan a Pennsylvanian. With the exception of 
Roosevelt (New York City), and Taft (Cincinnati), 
all of them were born in the country or in small 
towns. 

No less than fifteen of our Presidents were 
farmers’ sons; the first eight, then Polk, Taylor, 
Fillmore and Pierce; Lincoln, Garfield and Har- 
rison. Buchanan, Hayes and Roosevelt were mer- 
chants’ sons; Arthur, Cleveland and Wilson were 
sons of clergymen; McKinley’s father was an iron 
manufacturer; Grant’s a tanner, and Johnson's 
a sexton and constable. Fifteen were of English 
paternal ancestry; nine, Scotch-Irish and Scotch; 
two, Dutch; one, Welsh. 

With nine exceptions (Washington, Jackson, 
Van Buren, Taylor, Fillmore, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Cleveland and McKinley) all of our Presidents 
have had college training. 

President Wilson was a college president be- 
fore he was governor of New Jersey; Roosevelt 
served as gavernor of New York: Johnson as 
governor of Tennessee before being elected Vice- 
President with President Lincoln in 1864; Jackson 
was governor of the territory of Florida and 
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later United State Senator from Tennessee; Madi- 
son was secretary of state (1801-1809) under his 
predecessor Jefferson; Monroe was secretary of 
state under Madison. Before that he served as 


governor oi Virginia and United States Minister 
to France. The majority of our Presidents had 
some training in public life before being elected 
to the highest office in the gift of the nation. 


COLOSSAL GROWTH OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


BY JULIUS H. BARNES 


President Institute for Public Service, New York 


To indicate the future strains for which col- 
leges and universities must now be preparing the 
Institute for Public Service issued a summary for 
210 colleges and universities which shows for the 
third year before the war, the third year after and 
. the year 1917, the number of students in college 
and professional courses excluding summer and 
extension classes. The summary shows also 
what the registration will be in 1930 and 1950 


if the growth of the last six years is continued. 


These colleges which in 1914 had 187,000 stu- 
dents and last year 294,000, if they keep on 
growing at the average percentage rate of the 
last six years will have 659,000 in 1930 and 
1,138,000 in 1950, 

Comparable returns have come from 210 col- 
leges and universities, of which fifty-eight are sup- 
ported from taxes, endowments and fees and 152 
from private contributions, endowments and fees. 
The publicly supported institutions include most 
of the state universities and many of the agri- 
cultural and engineering colleges while the pri- 
vate institutions include Columbia, Temple, 
Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Cornell, Harvard, 
George Washington, Southern California, 
Georgetown, Tulane, Johns Hopkins, Smith, 
Tufts, Western Reserve, Princeton, Drake, Dart- 
mouth, Oberlin, Brown, Vassar, Mt. Holyoke, 
Lehigh, Knox. Carleton, Swarthmore, etc. The 
demand for higher education which is reflected 
in these returns is representative. Increases have 
not depended upon location, size or public sup- 
port. 

Nor does the war explain the growth from 
187,000 to 294,000 in six years, for the rate of 
increase in the largest public universities was 
identically the same in the three years before the 
war as in the three years following the war, while 
in the privately supported universities having 
over 2,000 students the increase was greater in 
the three years before the war than in the three 
years following the war. In other words, the 
problem which confronts the country has to do 
with an attitude toward higher education which 
requires a far more extensive development of 
facilities than educational statesmanship of eith>r 
public or private institutions has heretofore felt 
safe in proposing and promoting. 

If there are any forces at work which will 
make higher education seem less desirable in the 
future they are not vet apparent. On the con- 
trary, reports from all over the country indicate 
‘that this vear’s increases break all records. The 
six-year increase since 1914 is equal to eighteen 


institutions the size of Columbia in 1914 or 100 
colleges the size of Vassar. Taking the lower 
estimate for 1950, it means finding facilities over 
three times the total for 1920 at six or seven 
times the salary cost; it means adding 644,000 
students or 200 colleges the size of Yale last 
year, sixty universities the size of California, 400 
colleges the size of Oberlin, over 1,000 colleges 
the size of Williams, 1,400 colleges the size of 
Bryn Mawr. Even if these 210 colleges arrange 
to advance to 1,138,000 they will have reached 
only a small fraction of high school graduates. 
Certain it is that no traditional growth of fac- 
ilities and no legitimate cost ought to be allowed 
to limit the number of young Americans who can 
be educated. 

Will the money come from taxation, endow- 
ment, private gifts and larger fees? Will some 
plan of deferred payments be found by which 


‘students out of graduation earnings will pay the 


full cost of educating themselves? Where will 
the throngs be housed? Must present univer- 
sities grow or more universities be built? Will 
higher education be taken to or near all persons 
who have the ability and the ambition for it 
through junior colleges and extension courses 
or will college education be denied to those who 
cannot afford to leave home and work while ac- 
quiring it? Is there any way to divert a larger 
part of this flood of young Americans seeking 
higher education into teaching where a_ short- 
age threatens even higher education itself? 
What, if any, radical changes must be made in 
purposes and requirements? These and similar 
questions cannot be answered until employers, 
parents and educators of youths desiring higher 
education have thoroughly discussed them. To 
stimulate such discussion is the purpose of this 
discussion upon which we are inviting comment 
and proposals by educational leaders. 

Of 210 institutions only fourteen had fewer stu- 
dents than six years ago, losing all told 668 stu- 
dents, of which Hunter College, New York City, 
lost 108, Ohio University, Athens, 126 and Yale 
81. In numbers the largest increase in six years 
was by the College of the City of New York, 
6,800; University of California, 6,200: Boston 
University, 4,700. The smallest increase in any 
of the largest public universities was 855 by Mis- 
sissippi and 750 by Cornell. 

In percentage growth twenty-eight institutions 
more than doubled, Sweet Briar led with 334%; 
Roston Universitv came next with 333%, Union 
324%, College of the City of New York 293%, 
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University of Arizona 242%, Delaware State 
188%, University of Oklahoma 160%, Akron’s 
Municipal University 157%, Stevens Institute 
141%, West Virginia 139%, William and Mary 
and George Washington 136%; Minnesota 122%. 

Because of two nation-wide celebrations, one 


at Columbus to celebrate Ohio State University’s 


fiftieth anniversary and one at Ann Arbor to in- 
augurate Marion L. Burton as president of the 
University of Michigan, details about these two 


state universities are interesting. Michigan had 


in the regular session last year 8,560 students 
and Ohio State University 7,073; if they keep on 
growing as they have been growing since 1914, 
Ohio State will grow to 12,300 in 1930 and 23- 
000 in 1950 if it keeps on adding the same num- 
ber of students each year or to 16,300 and 36,600 
in 1950 if it keeps up its percentage rate of growth. 
Michigan will grow to 13,600 in 1930 and 23,800 
in 1950 if it adds the same number each year 
and to 16,300 ten years hence and 31,900 thirty 
years hence if it keeps up its percentage of an- 
nual increase. The number of men has increased 
eighty per cent. at Ohio State University and 
thirty-seven per cent. at Michigan. The number of 
women has increased ninety-five per cent. at Ohio 
State and 151% at Michigan. The greatest in- 
crease has been in the arts or non-professional 
colleges, 1,967 at Ohio State and 3,147 at Michi- 
gan. At neither university has the Graduate 
School, the training ground for higher education 
itself, greatly increased,—seventy-five at Ohio 
and forty-two at Michigan. The college of law 
has decreased thirty-seven at Ohio State and 
229 at Michigan. Engineering has lost two at 
Ohio State and gained 583 at Michigan. Sum- 
mer session has risen at Ohio State from 703 to 
1,259 and at Michigan from 1,403 to 1,961. 

Of 210 institutions only three reported that 
they have reached the limit adopted for num- 
bers, all of them private, Smith, Lehigh, Vassar. 
Fifty institutions, thirty-three public and seven- 
teen private, had last year 86,123 extension stu- 
dents, an increase of nearly 55,000 over six years 
ago and 21,000 over three years ago. There is 
reason to believe that in any future democratiz- 
ing of opportunities for higher education after- 
noon and night classes at colleges and extension 
classes away from colleges will be needed to give 
the elasticity which the demand requires. 
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RECIPE FOR A HAPPY DAY 
A heart full of thankfulness, 
A thimble full of care, 
A soul of simple hopefulness, 
An early morning prayer, 
A smile to greet the morning with, 
A kind word as a key 
To open the door, and greet the day, 
Whatever it brings to thee. 
A patient trust in providence, 
To sweeten all the way, 
All these, combined with thoughtfulness, 
Will make a “happy day.” 


—Selected. 
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FRIENDS OF FREEDOM 


[Correspondence.] 


An unusually stimulating and, in some ways, unique 
conference of a limited number of teachers, clergymen 
and superintendents of schools recently closed its session 
at Northfield, Massachusetts. It was called and planned 
by President Howard M. Briggs, of Straight Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, an institution that is effectively and 
wisely rendering service of value in the education of the 
African peoples. 

Among those present were teachers from _ southern 
schools and colleges, and also representatives from South 
America. A number of clergymen from England, Wales 
and Scotland added to the character and spirit of the 
Conference. 

In order to make the work of the highest value, Presi- 
dent Briggs, who is a graduate of Williams College and 
an educator of broad experience, invited Dr. William 
Frederick Slocum to lecture three times a day, during the 
session, upon the ethical and philosophical basis of edu- 
cational problems. 

It was found that President Briggs’ plan for bringing 


‘together a limited number of able and effective leaders 


for hard and serious work had great advantages, and 
that the vigorous thinking which Dr. Slocum’s courses 
demanded was productive of mental and spiritual stimu- 
lation of the highest order. Especially was this true for 
those whose days throughout the rest of the year are 
crowded with exacting details of work, and who count 
it a privilege to get away, for a time, not for play, but to 
gain the mental vigor and the clear thinking that sends 
one back in the best condition for the months that are 
ahead of him. 

Every one as he left was expressive of what the Con- 
ference had done for him personally, and of its helpfui- 
ness for meeting the difficulties that confronted him. 
The generous hospitality and the use which President 
Briggs made of his beautiful summer home ffor this 
purpose were suggestive of what others might do for 
the world’s workers, who need just what this compara- 
tively small group of thoughtful people, from the far 
South, from Europe and South America, gained from 
those days of privilege, simple living and high thinking 
in that beautiful spot in northern Massachusetts. 

The whole conference gave ideals of scholarship and 
principles of action that must have far-reaching influence 
upon the education and training of the negro for his fu- 
ture as a citizen. 


FAILURE 


What is a failure? It’s only a spur 
To a man who receives it right, 
And it makes the spirit within him stir 
To go in once more and fight. 
If you never have failed, it’s an even guess 
You never have won a high success. 


What is a miss? It’s a practice shot 
Which we often must take to enter 

The list of those who can hit the spot 
Of the bull-eye in the centre. 

If you never have sent your bullet wide 

You never have put a mark inside. 


What is a knock-down? A count of ten 
Which a man may take a rest, 
It will give him a chance to come up again 
And do his particular best. 
If you never have more than met your match 
I guess you never have toed the scratch. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 
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A NEW GREAT DIVIDE 


[Outlook, New York, August 25, 1920.] ‘ 


During the war some of the pupils of the 
Washington Irving High School of New York 
city, under the direction of their civics teacher, 
worked out a contrast between German and 
American ideals which was published in The 
Outlook of November 13, 1918. It was called 
“The Great Divide.” “A New Great Divide” 1s 
an attempt similarly to contrast American ideals 
with the teachings of the Bolsheviki; only this 
time the teacher worked alone.—The Editors 
of The Outlook. 

AMERICANISM. 

Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people; majority rule. Note: “People” 
means all sorts and conditions of men. 

Government supported by public opinion based 
on reason and morality. 

Republican form of government. A republic 
is a political unit in which all classes of society 
have representation. Representatives are chosen 
in ‘districts, which are territorial units. These 
are mapped out according to the number of vot- 
ers living there, irrespective of creed, color, or 
occupation. 

Citizenship is something bigger than member- 
ship in any vocational group. The whole of 
every man must enter into his citizenship. 

“Citizens by choice” must live here for a term 
of years and prove their worth in order to become 
citizens. 

Unity of the body politic is to be secured by the 
utmost freedom of individual action consistent 
with the public welfare, guided by a common pur- 
pose and aim; namely, the protection of the lives, 
liberty, and happiness of all. 

A constructive social democracy, believing in 
the growth of the physical, mental, and moral life 
of the individual. 

Belief in the development of National ideals go- 
ing hand in hand with the most cordial relations 
between free and sovereign States. 

The wish to remedy those wrongs which now 
exist by methods that are bloodless and according 
to due process of law. 

Government ownership not a principle but a 
policy, to be introduced in any specific situation 
if the chances seem favorable to its cheapening 
costs and improving service. 


1Albert Rhys Williams's “Soviet Russia,’’ p. 22. 

2Used repeatedlv by and other Bolsheviki F. 
r.. see Lenine’s “The Soviets at Work,” p. 31; Lenine’s 
“A Letter to American Workingmen 

3Cf. John Spargo’s “Bolshevism,” Chap. VT. especially 
his anotation of the statement of 109 members of the 
Assembly, all Soclai Revolutionists, pp. 225- 


‘With malice toward none, with charity for 
all.” 


BOLSHEVISM. 

“Government of the workers, by the workers, 
and for the workers” ;! “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.”2 Note: “Proletariat” means “industrial 
workers.” 

Government supported by force, based on the 
law of the jungle that “Might makes Right.”8 

Soviet form of government. A soviet is a po- 
litical unit organized on economic lines. The so- 
viet is an occupational group—i. e., it is a group 
of men and women doing the same kind of work 

Citizenship is economic in its origin and in its 
interests. A citizen is a worker—nothing more, 
nothing less.5 

All political rights are granted to foreigners 
who live in the territory of the Russian Soviet 
Republic and are engaged in toil and who belong 
to the toiling class. Local soviets may grant citi- 
zenship to such foreigners without formality.® 
Therefore, to become a citizen in Russia one need 
simply move into the country and get a job. 

Unity is to bé secured by subjecting the will of 
thousands to the will of one for the sake of the 
economic welfare of the proletariat.? 

A destructive anti-social revolution, believing 
in the subjection of the worker to the needs of 
the flesh.$ 

Belief in the blotting out of all bonds which 
hold the members of nations together and the es- 
tablishment of an international communism, 
wrecking every government in the world that rec- 
ognizes any rights save those of the industrial 
workers.9 

“Confusing the abuses of our social system with 
the system itself,” the Bolsheviki wish to over- 
throw it by means of fire and the bomb. 

Confiscation of all private property, nationali- 
zation of all means of production and distribu- 
tion. with rationing of all economic supplies de- 
cided upon as a cure for all the ills of society and 
firmly administered even though it threatens the 
verv life of the patient." 

Class hatred, class bitterness. elass strife.!2 


4Albert Williams’s “The Bolsheviks and the 
Soviets,” 

5The of the Russian Soctaliet Federated 
aa B Republic, Art. II, Chap. V, Sec. 20 


7Tenine’s “The Soviets at Work.” p 2h 

8l.enine’s “A Totter to American Workingmen,” es- 
pecially pp. 11-13. 

%Lenine’s “A New Letter to the Workers of Europe 
and America,” pp. 4-6. 

1ANational Seenritv namnhiet 

11Russian Constitution. Art. TI. Chav ITI [The authar 
savs part of this conelusion mav be internrretation tather 
than strictilv the Bolshevist teaching.—The Editors.} 

12Any Bolshevist literature, 


How will the influence of your daily life show up in the next generation through the 
lives of the children who are now daily entrusted to your care? 


—Co-operative News, Glasgow, Mont. 
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WHY | LIKE TEACHING 


[Teachers, principals and superintendents from thirty two states submitted essays on “Why I Like Teaching” in 
the contest conducted among summer school students by the Institute for Public Service, New York City. Super- 
-jntendent John Dixon of Columbus, Wisconsin, summer school student at the University of Wisconsin, won the 
first prize of $25; Miss Elizabeth Pardee of New Haven, Connecticut, student at Columbia, the second prize of $10; 
and B. Witkowsky of Brooklyn, New York, the third prize of $5.] 


FIRST PRIZE. 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN DIXON 
Columbus, Wisconsin 

I like teaching because I like boys and girls, 
because I delight in having them about me, in 
talking with them, working with them, playing 
with them, and in possessing their confidence and 
affection. 

I like teaching because the teacher works in 
an atmosphere of idealism, dealing with mind and 
heart, with ideas and ideals. 

I like teaching because of the large freedom 
it gives. There is abundance of room for orig- 
inal planning and initiative in the conduct of the 
work itself, and an unusual time margin of eve- 
mings, week-ends, and vacations in which to ex- 
tend one’s interests, personal and professional. 

I like teaching because the relation of teacher 
to learner in whatever capacity is one of the 
most interesting and delightful in the world. 

Teaching is attractive because it imposes a 
minimum of drudgery. Its day is not too long, 
and is so broken by intermissions, and so varied 
in its schedule of duties as to exclude undue 
weariness or monotony. The program of each 
school day is a new and interesting adventure. 

Teaching invites to constant growth and im- 
provement. The teacher is in daily contact with 
books, magazines, libraries, and all of the most 
vital forces of thought and leadership, social and 
educational. It is work that stimulates ambition 
and enhances personal worth. There is no 
greater developer of character to be found. 

Also, teaching includes a wide range of posi- 
tions and interests, extending from kindergarten 
to umiversity, covering every section where 
schools are maintained, and embracing every va- 
rietv of effort, whether academic, artistic, indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural or professional. 

There is no work in which men and women en- 
gage which more directly and fundamentally 
serves society and the state. Teaching is the big- 
gest and best profession in the nation because 
it creates and moulds the nation’s citizenship. 
It is the very foundation and mainstay of the na- 
tional life. 

And now at last the teacher’s work is coming 
into its own. From now on, the teacher will be 
adequately paid, and accorded the place which is 
rightfully his in the public regard. 

The True Teacher is, and may well be, proud 
of the title, for his work is akin to that of the 
Master Builder, the creation of a temple not made 
with hands. 

SECOND PRIZE. 
ELIZABETH PARDEE 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Before choosing any profession as a life-work 

the advantages it offers, and the disadvantages 


to be encountered, should be considered. In 
every career one finds both. I like school teach- 
ing because I believe that, more than in any other 
profession, the advantages accruing far outweigh 
the objections. 

I have an inquiring mind, a thirst for knowl- 
edge, a desire constantly to try out in practice 
the ideas found in books; in other words to re- 
duce to a scientific basis the theories that I think 
ought to work for the improvement of the rising 
generation. And nowhere is the opportunity af- 
forded as in the schoolroom. 

There, too, is offered the most interesting study 
in the world—the development of the human 
mind, 

The work cannot become monotonous or rou- 
tine, for each day brings new problems. And 
for every subject presented there are almost as 
many different mental re-actions as there are 
minds, 

Another reason for my preference for teaching 
is found in the fact that longer vacations are given 
than in any other profession. The teacher has 
time and opportunity to seek new scenes; to rest 
and relax; as to follow courses of study at some 
summer school, under inspiring and enthusiastic 
professors who re-arouse zeal and ambition. And 
in addition to the ten-weeks’ vacation in the sum- 
mer (the usual business position affords three) 


_ there are the Christmas and Easter holidays tht 


give time for pause and re-adjustment at just the 
seasons when one feels this need, though people 
engaged in other lines of work are usually busiest 
at those times. 

Again, the compensation (under the salary in- 
crease given in almost all parts of the country re- 
cently) compares favorably with that offered to 
women in_ other professions. Experience has 
shown that the brilliant woman, here as else- 
where, wins recognition, financial and otherwise; 
and in no field is there greater opportunity for 
the development of initiative. 

Finally: If we believe that the greatest among 
us is he who serves best, we find in the teaching 
profession an opport:nity for all of us to achieve 
greatness. I believe that no one—neither the 
parent nor the pastor—fills, under our present 
scheme of life, so useful a place in society as does 
the teacher. He or she not only teaches “reading 
and writing and ‘rithmetic,” but is called on to 
supply instruction in morals, manners, and train- 
ing that children should get in the home, but in 
many instances do not receive from their busy 
or careless parents. 


THIRD PRIZE. 


B. WITKOWSKY 
Brooklyn, New York 


{ shut my desk and looked around the large, 
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pleasant office where 1 had spent so many happy 
though busy and warm hours in that hot Wash- 
ington of the summer of 1918 and asked myself 
why . was giving it all up, why 1 was going back. 

1 came to Washington and joined the ranks of 
those stenographers and typists summoned by 
Uncle Sam to handle the tremendous correspoa- 
dence and clerical work which were as essential 
“over here” to win in the war as soldiers, ammu- 
nition, food, clothing, etc., were effective “over 
there.” : 

I was done with teaching forever, with its small 
monetary returns and resultant discomforts, its 
lengthy vacations when it was essential to toil in 
other fields to eke out a scanty existence. And, 
now, in spite of it all, I am going back. Once 
again, I asked myself “Why?” 

The answer came to me in a vision of flashing 
eyes, smiling lips and bright faces, They were 
the magnets drawing me back. To what? To 
feel again the joy of teaching boys and girls, to 
see the light of understanding dawn in mischiev- 
ous eyes, to feel the triumph of “getting things 
over,” to hear once more the confidences of hope- 
ful youth, to know again the joy of guiding of- 
fenders into the path of right. Small wonder that 
I missed these thrills in the commonplaces of of- 
fice routine. 

And the smal! monetary return! What had be- 
come of that? I would return in spite of it se- 
cure in the thought that the American people 
would finally recognize the importance of educa- 
tion in counteracting the effects of Bolshevism, 
I, W. W.-ism and Internationalism and would 
signify their realization by granting to the teach- 
ers a remuneration in keeping with the profes- 
sional nature of their work. 

This importance has been recognized and an 
increase granted sufficient to make teaching a 
profession which offers leisure, opportunity for 
culture, for travel, for intercourse with the most 
brilliant minds in lecture hall, the most talented 
on stage and concert hall and a background of 
education which will enable appreciation and en- 
joyment. Are not these to be coveted? 

Then, there are the numberless advantages of 
contact with persons of education who must of 
necessity constitute the personnel of every school. 

For the ambitious advancement beckons on 
every side, along whatever line one may long to 
specialize, all fields are open with only one re- 
quirement,—proficiency. 

To those whom circumstances have placed in 
need in a declining old age, whither all are bound, 
a pension soothes the closing years, which may be 
spent in well-earned and independent rest and re- 
pose. 

To enjoy all of these advantages I returned to 
take up teaching once more and never once have 
I regretted this step. Teaching is its own reward 
as all who have taught know only too well. . 
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‘lo those who ate about to take up their life 
work, no better choice could be made than to 
take up teaching. 
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MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
[Editorial.] 


A course in “management education” to pro- 
vide a sufficient number of properly trained ex- 
ecutives for the industries of the United States 's 
to be established in a majority of the 620 Ameri- 
can colleges. 

The plan, an outgrowth of a convention at- 
tended by representatives of industry and colleges 
in Philadelphia last March, is backed by corpora- 
tions representing a capitalization of $26,000,000- 
000. It is the result, Dr. Godfrey said, of these 
two factors coming to a definite working agree- 
ment for the first time through the establish- 
ment of the council of management education, an 
organization formed to study mutual problems 
in order that the colleges may render the great- 
est possible service to industry. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president Drexel Institute, 
chairman of the new body, assisted by Dr, Samuel 
P. Capen, general director of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, representing the 620 colleges, 
and Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, president of Ham- 
ilton College, are perfecting the plan which con- 
templates establishing practical courses in the 
schools, assisting undergraduates and others to 
choose their life’s work, by placing several thou- 
sand students and teachers in industry during the 
summer months and by introducing extension - 
courses for men now in industry. By the summer 
work students will be enabled to defray their ex- 
penses at college, obtain an insight into American 
industry and enable the executives to select fu- 
ture management men. 

The council of management education, which 
has been formed, it was said, to become “a clear- 
ing house for all industrial and educational mat- 
ters in the country, to promote the mutual under- 
standing of the mutual problems of industry and 
the college and to keep perpetual inventory of the 
education needs of industry and of the ability 
of the colleges to meet these needs,” has opened 
temporary offices in the Drexel building, Phila- 
delphia, until headquarters are furnished in Wash- 
ington. 

An annual appropriation of $10,000 entirely 
borne by American industry has been made to 
carry on its work, which has been divided into 
two classes: First, to determine the field of ser- 
vice which each college can cover, and, second, 
to provide the college with all industrial data, 
which may be utilized in forming undergraduate 
courses for men contemplating entering industry 
and in reaching the management men already in 
industry through extension courses. 
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In Congress one cheap common jay will loaf a week, and draw more pay than some tired 
teacher, toiling near, will ever see in half a year.—Walt Mason. 
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THINKING IN VALUES 

An especially important feature of thinking is 
the extension of the results. There is much in- 
tense thinking that is deceptive. It is surprising 
how many persons estimate thinking, like feeling, 
by its intensity rather than its extensity. 

There is no better demonstration of this than 
the way some teachers, even, invest their money 
in worthless stocks. The tricky salesman of 
stocks places all emphasis on the income and 
skillfully prevents the prospective buyer con- 
sidering values. 

A teacher whom we know well, despite our 
earnest protest, put all of her little savings into 
something that the salesman, in the name of his 
company, guaranteed eight per cent. dividends 
and her savings were paying only four per cent. 
in the savings bank. He caught her completely 
when he made her see that eight per cent. was 
100 per cent. more than four per cent. She drew 
one one-half yearly dividend of four per cent. and 
then the company that guaranteed the eight per 
cent. sold out to men who had no responsibility 
and she never got one dollar more of dividend or 
of the principal. She had never been allowed by 
the tricky salesman to think of the value of what 
she bought, but merely of the vast income she 
thought she was to receive. 

An essential of thinking relates to the value of 
the thing owned, for a safe investment of $1,000 
at four per cent. will always bring $40.00 a year 
for life, but a valueless investment will bring 
nothing. 

Every teacher whose salary was raised in the 
famous drives of 1919-20 is sure to be be- 
friended by skilful stocks salesmen, and some 
of the teachers will not only lose their increased 
salary ‘but their hard earned savings as well. 

Safe thinking is the first requisite in the art of 
thinking. 

‘We know an “educator” who never had any 
Spare money until his children were educated, 
then he prospered greatly for a few years. He 
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paid for his home. He paid for some fine ranch 
land, and had some money in the bank. That 
bank balance was the danger point. A _ skilful 
promoter got him to invest that, and then in 
the same worthless venture that paid a good div- 
idend out of the money he had invested he put 
the money he raised on a mortgage on his paid- 
for ranch, and, soon after, the money he got by 
mortgaging his paid-for home; and then all the 
money the bank would loan him on his good 
standing, and when his “friend” had got every 
dollar that the “educator” could by any possibility 
raise the friend wept crocodile tears to think that 
the bottom had dropped out of the venture and 
the educator was penniless. He never did his 
own thinking and never did any thinking in val- 
ues. 

The gréat mission of the school is to direct 
real thinking, upon real things, in real values, 
from first to last. That alone is real education. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


So many and varied figures are going the 
rounds as to the attendance ranging from 16,000 
to 31,000 that we give the figures as they give 
them without the summer attendance. 


Graduate College 1,249 
Arts and Science 2,656 
Education Practical Arts 3,118 
Medicine 446 
Dentistry 4 
Pharmacy 523 
Law 451 
Engineering 136 
Others 621 


9,204—60 duplic—9,144 
The summer session enrolled almost as many 
more so that the 16,000 statement is undoubt- 
edly conservative for the enrollment at Colum- 
bia and Teachers College. - . 


AN UNUSUAL BOOK* 

One of the really remarkable teachers’ books 
that has come from the press in these years of 
many remarkable books is by Junius L. Meriam. 
As we close it after the second joyfully careful 
examination we feel like saying: “A wonderful 
book !” 

We are sure that it will not be universally used 
but we are sure that it should be read with “pray- ° 
erful devotion” by every teacher, superintendent, 
and school board member who wants schools put 
on the progressive highway. 

It is not written to please reactionaries, and it 
will not please any one who does not both care 
and dare to speed up to the limit. 

It is a teachers’ book without a rival and that 
is saying much in this age of a multitude of teach- 
ers’ books. 

Think of a book that dares to tell teachers to 
start the first day in the school year with a relay 
race by the children instead of an enrollment. 
Anna Vaughan could ask no more than that. 


*“Child Life and The Curriculum.” 
Meriam, professor of school supervision, 
Missouri. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
Company. Cloth. 


By Junius L. 

orld Boo 
xii+ 538 pp. Price, $3.60. 
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Think of a book that records a demonstration 
that students do better work in the high school 
who have not had grammar or arithmetic in the 
elementary grades; that dares to present a dem- 
onstration that those who have not had the 
“traditional work” in the elementary grades do 
the best work in the high school; that children 
get the best preparation for high school work 
who have had no recitations, who have had no 
“course of study” to hamper them. 

Think of a book that records an ample demon- 
stration of the virtue of having children acquire 
the habit of regarding the various school studies 
as personal problems; that it is possible to en- 
gender a disposition to study. 

Think of a demonstration of the remarkable 
educational effect of having a fifth and ninth 
grade spend two and a half hours a day for nine 
weeks on one study! 

Think of a man who dares to say that school 
aims should be identified with society aims; that 
the curriculum of school acts must yield to a cur- 
riculum of life acts; that ability displayed in set 
tests in reading, writing, spelling, etc., is not 
ability really sought as a product of the modern 
school; that in real life we do not read under 
the direction of a ,proctor who holds a stop- 
watch; that we do not spell words merely for the 
sake of spelling them. 

“The special purpose of the school is that of 
helping boys and girls do better, now and later, 
in all those wholesome activities in which they 
naturally engage. 

“The more normal the pupils’ motives and the 
more appropriate the subject matter, the less is 
the need of method. 

“Motives of pupils in their out-of-school life 
should guide in school work. 

“The formalities of the traditional Three R’s 
are incidental. 

“Effective school work is dependent upon the 
recognition of the normal motives of children and 
the selection of subject matter appropriate to 
those motives.” 

Who besides Meriam would have the nerve as 
well as the heroism to write in a book which he 
hopes to have purchased by teachers: “Standardi- 
zation in school arts is the recent hobby of school 
leaders, . .. such standardization will have the 
effect of limiting school work to the mechanics of 
work, not at all to providing real education.” 

Think of a real red-blooded educational leader 
having blood red enough to say that “The Three 
R’s by their very nature are ill adapted to the 
needs of an evolutionary society.” 

After writing 529 pages of the most “red devil 
speed” ever put in type by a genuine educational 
leader he puts on a dimmer and a muffler and 
says: “We must respect the conservative public, 
uninformed or misinformed about school condi- 
tions and possibilities.” 

There are reactionaries who would have 
apoplexy, paralysis, and atrophied nerves all at 
once if they should read this book. Dodge it, 
gentlemen. Take no chances. 
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Any educator who proposes to read “Child Life 
and the Curriculum” should have his heart and 
brain tested to learn if it is safe to venture such 
a shock. 

Personally we rejoice to have lived to see Mer- 
iam’s book. It is the best professional tonic we 
have indulged in in a long time. 


MR. GILLAN RETIRES 


We are using in this issue under “Educators 
of Today,” an appreciation of Editor Gillan of 
the Western Teacher and the American Journal 
of Education, Milwaukee, which was written 
before we had any suspicion that he was weary 
in well-doing, or in other words was weary 
with devoting time and energy to the solution 
of all the problems of paper and other phases of 
“high cost” of publication. 

It has seemed best to use it as it was written 
and in this place express our sincere regrets that 
we are not to enjoy the inimitable editorial 
notes and comments of one whose frankness and 
fearlessness, wit and wisdom have made’ his 
papers always a refreshing experience. 

As always, Mr. Gillan retires in an unusual 
way. Instead of submerging his list in that of 
some other publication he has paid every sub- 
scriber in cash that which had been paid in ad- 
vance. Mr, Gillan entered the field of educa- 
tional journalism seven years after we took 
charge of the Journal of Education, so that, ex- 
cept C. W. Bardeen of the School Bulletin, Mr. 
Gillan has been my editorial comrade for more 
years than has any other educator. 


INAUGURATION AT ANN ARBOR 


For the first time in forty-nine years a presi- 
dent has been inaugurated at the State Univer- 
sity of Michigan, President Burton’s inaugura- 
tion was the greatest event in Michigan within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, the great- 
est, indeed, in the history of the state. 

The inaugural exercises at Ann Arbor on Oc- 
tober 14 were delightfully refreshing, There 
was none of the ordinary, perfunctory, glorifica- 
tion scheme. Dr. Burton read his address on 
“Education for Service to America,” which was 
forward-looking, unconventional and abounded 
in common sense. His address showed a mas- 
terful knowledge of American universities, ade- 
quate respect for their traditions, and keen ap- 
preciation of their failure to function in Ameri- 
can life. 

The other exercises were in the nature of a 
symposium, discussing the mission of the uni- 
versity of the future. There was no one on the 
program simply because it was the proper thing 
to have him there. There was neither padding 
nor veneering, just a wholesome conference on 
a great subject. There was not a moan from 
the tombs, and not a flutter from the treetops. 
No one posed as personified wisdom and no one 
was weak-kneed. There was neither croaking 
nor whining. 

Michigan and America are to have a new uni- 
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versity administration and the world is to have 
a new conception of service. 

A few sentences of Professor Burton’s ad- 
dress are characteristic of the spirit of the 
day 

“Our institutions of higher learning exist in a 
very definite, compelling fashion to help in the 
establishment of the new American civilization. 
Education simply must serve America. 

“Our universities have failed to focus. We 
have discussed and advocated all kinds of edu- 
cational aims, but none has gripped the imagina- 
tion of all of us and none today emerges as pre- 
dominant and comprehensive. ‘Thai education 
must serve the state is a doctrine that has been 
proclaimed many times and in many places. The 
years of war, however, have burned it into our 
souls. We must actually do the thing rather 
than formulate it in nebulous and vanishing 
flourishes of rhetoric. 

“To share in this gigantic task demands un- 
usual insight. Some one must ascertain what 
are America’s flaming desires and _ intense 
yearnings and direct them into proper channels. 
American thought needs clear direction to its 
opportunities in establishing the standards of its 
new day. There is no advantage in chiding 
Americans for their crudities. New types of 
cuiture are being developed in this forward- 
looking nation. Our function is to select the 
permanent values and idealize them. America 
must have interpretation. If we may judge the 
interests and spirit of our people by the things 
they do most, we must begin to understand 
moving pictures, dancing, motor cars, and ma- 
chinery. Mighty elements of truth are written 
in capital letters all over these factors of Ameri- 
can life. The morale of our armies was based 
upon an actual appreciation of American ideals. 
They were no hazy, unreal, vague generalities. 
They were gripping enough to make red- 
blooded, clear-headed American boys willing to 
die for them.” 

Marion LeReroy Burton is a man who cares 
and dares, who is frank and fearless, hopeful 
and helpful. It means as much to America as it 
does to Michigan to have such a force come into 
the university life of the New World at this time. 
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INDIANA’S CAMPAIGN 


State Superintendent L. N. Hines of Indiana 
and his official and professional associates will 
conduct the best educational campaign thus far 
inaugurated. November 7-16 will be the most 
significant days in Indiana’s recent experience. 
The aim is to have a community educational 
rally in every schoolhouse in the state. The 
campaign will be put on in every town and city. 

The slogan is “Talk is cheap, good schools 
are not.” Nowhere is the drive to end in talk. 
Deeds, not words, will serve the boys and girls 
of today who are to be the men and women of 
tomorrow. Mr. Hines says: “The success of 
the campaign will be measured by the energy 
and vision of the local school peopfe.” 
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The literature which is to be scattered broad- 
cast is the best we have ever seen. There are 
three attractive leaflets: “Why Does Indiana 
Rank 17°”; “State-wide Campaign to Advance 
Indiana’s Schools from Seventeenth to First 
Place”; “What is Needed to Advance Indiana’s 
School System from Seventeenth to First 
Place?” 

NATIONAL SCHOOL DAY WEEK 

The week of December 5 to 11 is to see the 
biggest, broadest, best national educational ac- 
tivity ever conceived by this or any other na- 
tion. It is to be a week of National School Days 
participated in by pulpit and press, by states- 
men and politicians, by capital and labor, by 
Democrats and Republicans, by Prohibitionists 
and Socialists, by Chambers of Commerce and 
Parent-Teachers Associations, Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs, by the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion and the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, by the League of Women Vot- 
ers and by the Anti-Leaguers, by every shade, 
hue and tint of club life of women and men for 
the good of the children and the glory of 
America. 

lkrom reveille on Sunday morning to taps on 
‘Saturday night, from Fort Kent to Chula Vista, 
from Port Townsend to Key West, from Wil- 
son and Lodge, from Harding and Cox there 
will be educational messages with patriotic ap- 
peal fiavered with facts. 

The United States, Bureau of Education will 
scatter national information on the wings of the 
wind. Every state will have an intense drive to 
dethrone Montana from the Ayres pinnacle of 
fame. Every county will set a new pace in com- 
munity activity, and every city and town will 
aim at 100 per cent. in seating capacity, in school 
attendance, in teacher preparation, and in edu- 
cational progress. 

By December the strain of the political cam- 
paign will be over, and men and women will be 
reconciled to defeat and everyone will be ready 
to devote the opening week of the Christmas 
month of 1920 to making America the worthy 
leader of the New International World. 

For this Commissioner Claxton and the Bu- 
reau of Education has arranged with greatest 
care. His vision is nation-wide and the details 
are specific so that success is assured. 


A NOBLE GIFT 
The Knights of Columbus of America have of- 
fered the American Legion $5,000,000 for a build- 
ing in Washington as a memorial to American ser- 
vice men. This is one of the most notable offers 


made in connection with memorials for the sol- 
diers in the World War. 


Free public high schools have increased 452 per 
cent. since 1890. 
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Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 3, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


MRS. F. C. BEVERLEY 

Mrs. F. C. Beverley, principal of the Consoli- 
dated High School, Whitmell, Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia, is the first woman in the 
Southland who has made a national reputation 
by rural school leadership without official con- 
nection or an institution behind her. Here is a 
woman educator who is on national programs 
in Wisconsin, in South Dakota, in Oklahoma, 
in Chicago, and always peerless in her presen- 
tation of the cause of the country school. Be- 
cause of the widespread interest in her work 
and worth, there is to bé held at Whitmell, 
November 11-16, the first Country Life National 
Convention in a country community. This 
recognition comes through the United States 
Bureau of Education and commands the best 
platform talent in the country. All previous 
meetings of this kind have been held in connec- 
tion with educational state institutions, but Mrs. 
Beverley, with her school, is herself an insti- 
tution. She is an educator of whom Virginia 
and the entire South may well be proud. 


S. Y. GILLAN 

The editor of the Western Teacher and the 
American Journal of Education is one of the 
eminently interesting and important educational 
leaders of the United States, and we have abso- 
lutely no sympathy with those who get excited 
when he wields the snapper on his lash over us 
or anyone else with whom he does not agree. 

Mr. Gillan is as much needed in educational 
progress as Dr. Strayer or Mr. Cary, and we 
welcome his criticism when it hits me or Dr. 
Claxton, for I know full well that he simply says 
what other people think and it is of the utmost 
importance that someone should say what many 
are thinking, and itis absolutely useless for any 
one to say it unless he says it in such a way that 
we know he says it. I never enjoy hearing a 
fire alarm bell, for I know that there is danger 
somewhere, but all the same I am grateful that 
it rings so fast that I do not mistake it for a 
funeral or even for church service. That is the 
way I feel when I read Mr. Gillan’s fast and 
sometimes furious criticism of me or anyone 
else. [I am never likely to mistake it for a call 
to mourn or a call to devotional service. There 
is no editoria! pen in America that I should miss 
as much as that of S. Y. Gillan. 

NINA C. VANDEWALKER 

Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, principal of the 
kindergarten training department in the Milwau- 
kee State Normal School, has been appointed to 
the position of specialist in kindergarten educa- 
tion in the Bureau of Education. She is 
author of the book “The Kindergarten in Ameri- 
can Education,” and is recognized as an authority 
on kindergarten education in the United States, 
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She has served on important committees of the 
N. E. A., and was a member of the Commission 
on the National Emergency in Education. She 
is now president of the International Kindergar- 
ten Union. 

She is succeeded in the Milwaukee Normal 
School by Miss Louise M. Alder, formerly prin- 
cipal of the kindergarten department of the Nor- 
mal School of Emporia, Kansas. She is a gradu- 
ate of Lawrence University and has a master’s 
degree from Columbia University. 

This is in line with Commissioner Claxton’s 
wisdom in the selection of his associates. Miss 
Vandewalker has no superior in the field of 
women educators as well as in the kindergarten 
arena. 
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H. A. DAVEE 

Hon. H. A. Davee, head of the Training School 
of the River Falls, Wisconsin, State Normal 
School, has been elected superintendent of the 
city schools as well as the normal school. Mr. 
Davee has had the best of preparation for this 
dual responsibility, for he has been city super- 
intendent in two cities previously besides being 
state superintendent. 


JOHN C. MERRIAM 

Dr. John C. Merriam, dean of faculties and 
professor of paleontology at the University of 
California, goes to Washington, D. C., to be head 
of the Carnegie Institute at a salary of $18,000 
per year, with four months’ time allotted to his 
own personal research activities. In active service 
on faculty of the state university for a quarter 
of a century, Dr. Merriam has achieved interna- 
tional fame in the field of science, specializing ia 
historical geology. 

— 


DR. WILLIAM T. FOSTER 

Dr. William T. Foster, former president of 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon, has become di- 
rector of the Pollock Foundation for Economic 
Research, which has been established in New 
York City. Dr. Foster’s permanent address is 
109 Sargent street, Newton 58, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Foster has especial qualifications for such 
service as is now open to him. 


CLARENCE PHILLIPS 


The superintendent of Baker, Montana, drove 
his Buick to Teachers’ College, Columbia, and 
back this summer. He made the return trip 
in eight days, averaging sixty-five miles a day. 
By the by Phillips is one of the most efficient all- 
round community educational leaders we know. 
We knew him first in Oregon, where he taught 
in Albany and in the Lincoln high school, Port- 
land. He has been to Teachers’ College for four 
summer sessions, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
The Presidential campaign manifests increas- 
ing intensity as the day of the election draws 
near. The League of Nations continues to be the 
central subject of discussion, but with a wide 
variation of view as to what kind of a league is 
meant. Elihu Root, in his one speech of the 
campaign, has declared unreservedly for Hard- 
ing and Coolidge; ex-President Taft has taken 
a similar position; and Herbert Hoover, Bishop 
Lawrence, President Lowell, Oscar S. Strauss, 
and ex-Justice Hughes are among the thirty- 
one eminent advocates of a League of Nations 
who have signed a statement declaring that the 
true course to bring America into an effective 
League is through the election of the Republi- 
can candidates. Governor Coolidge has spent a 
week of active campaigning in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and other western and southern states; 
and Governor Cox has spoken on Boston Com- 


mon, and in a number of New England cities 
and towns. 


THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE. 

In the strike of coal miners, which went into 
effect on October 16, after weeks of ineffective 
parleys and negotiation, Great Britain faces 
one of the most serious industrial crises in its 
history. A million miners left the pits; thous- 
ands of dock and industrial workers were at 
once thrown out of work in consequence; and 
there was widespread apprehension that a gen- 
eral stoppage of industry, a tie-up of rail trans- 
portation and shipping, and a nation-wide short- 
age of fuel would follow. The miners went on 
strike against the advice of most of their lead- 
ers; and their movement had little public sup- 
port anywhere, except among the most radical, 
who welcomed it as a step toward Sovietism. 


THE PREMIER’S STATEMENT. 

In an address to the nation, urging calmness 
and courage, Premier Lloyd George explained 
that the government had made every effort to 
avert the calamity which was consistent with 
its duty as trustee for the people. It had of- 
fered to submit the miners’ claim for increased 
compensation to an impartial tribunal, and to 
abide by the result, but the offer was refused. 
It had offered to give the increase asked for, if 
the miners would restore the present low pro- 
duction to the figures of the early part of the 
year, but this also the miners refused. They are 
now attempting to gain their ends by force; but 
the nation, Lloyd George said, must and will re- 
sist such an attack with all its strength. 


THE AMERICAN RULE IN HAYTI. 

The methods followed during the American 
occupation of Hayti have come under sharp 
criticism and censure; and the conditions are so 
discreditable that Secretary Daniels has ap- 
pointed a commission of investigation. The 
official reports show that, during the five years 
of American occupation, about 3,250 natives 
were killed and an unknown number wounded; 


while on the American side only one officer and 
twelve enlisted men were killed. Illegal execu- 
tions and indiscriminate killings of natives are 
charged in official communications from General 
Barnett, the former commandant; and, although 
only a small part of the marine corps on the 
island is implicated in the atrocities reported, 
the incident makes a very discreditable chapter 
in the history of American dealings with a small 
people. 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 

There is a great deal of agitation and resent- 
ment in Japan over the pending referendum in 
California looking to the exclusion of Japanese 
immigration. If the referendum is adopted, of 
which there seems to be no doubt, there will 
certainly be an appeal to the Supreme Court by 
Japanese residents in California, and strenu- 
ous efforts by the Japanese government for a 
new treaty. Negotiations to that end are al- 
ready under way. It will be remembered that 
this issue, in a somewhat different form, was to 
the front in Mr. Wilson’s first administration, 
and was the occasion of long and futile corres- 
pondence when Mr. Bryan was Secretary of 
State. It is intimated that Japan may try to 
bring it before the Council of the League of Na- 
tions next month; and this is given as the rea- 
son of the large number of Japanese reserva- 
tions at the place of meeting. 

THE IRISH QUESTION IN PARLIAMENT. 

The British Parliament assembled on October 
19, and on the next day a resolution which was 
practically a censure of the government’s 
policy in Ireland was strongly pressed by Ar- 
thur Henderson, former Labor member of the 
Cabinet, and was supported by Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Robert Cecil. It was defeated by a vote 
of 346 to 79, which is regarded as virtually a 
vote of confidence in the government. Condi- 
tions in Ireland show little, if any, improvement. 
Promiscuous shootings and outrages by the 
Sinn Feirers have provoked reprisals by the 
police and soldiers, and no way to a peaceful 
settlement is in sight. 


THE RADICAL DRIFT IN GERMANY. 

Two distinct revolutionary parties, one 
pledged to the dictatorship of the proletariat 
through an alliance with the Moscow Third In- 
ternationale, the other working toward “prole- 
tarian comradeship” in opposition to Moscow, 
have developed out of the wreck of the German 
independent Socialist party. The Left majority 
conferred on October 17 on the question of ex- 
ecuting an agreement with Moscow for a world 
revolution, and directed the district leaders to 
prepare for a strike; while the minority laid 
plans to communicate with the revolutionary 
forces in all countries opposed to Moscow, and 
prepare an organized campaign against Bolshe- 
vik methods. When the question of adhesion 
to the Third Internationale was voted on, 237 
were in favor and 156 opposed. 
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A POSSIBLE OVERTURN IN GREECE. 


During the past week King Alexander of 
Greece has been hovering between life and 
death, as the result of infection occasioned by 
the bite of a pet monkey. This seems a slight 
cause to produce a possible overthrow of gov- 
ernment, but, if Alexander were to die, he 
would leave no heir to the throne; and there are 
indications that, in that case, the former King 
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Constantine, who was expelled from the coun- 
try for the country’s good during the war, would 
come back and attempt to re-establish himself. 
Such an attempt would inevitably bring about a 
clash between the elements which stood behind 
Venizelos on the side of the Allies, and the pro- 
German monarchical elements. Such a clash as 
that might menace the machinery of the League 
of Nations. 


EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


Minneapolis, Minn., September 11, 1920. 

Editor Journal of Education: In the September 2 
number of your paper you print an article by Commis- 
sioner Finegan of Pennsylvania on The Federation of 
Labor, in which he opposes affiliation with labor by 
teachers. Your attitude on this question is well known. 
In general, but not universally, those who oppose this 
affiliation are either those who control large bodies of 
teachers or those who fear the reforms urged by Labor 
to make industry more democratic. 

It is futile to pretend that we do not have “classes” in 
this country. Our basis for division into classes is 
largely that of distinction between wage earners and em- 
ployers,—or as Veblen puts it between “absentee land- 
lords and the underlying population.” In our economic 
and industrial development this distinction has come 
about naturally and is certainly not an unmixed evil. 
Nor can this division be obscured or obliterated in a 
generation. It should surely not be done away with by 
violence. 

Teachers are by necessity of the “underlying popula- 
tion.” In this their affiliation is with Labor. It is not by 
chance that the two groups referred to above both oppose 
teachers’ unions, affliated with Labor. The group of 
which Commissioner Finegan is a worthy representative 
are in the very nature of things sympathetic with 
“absentee landlords,” captains of industry and the like. 
No one questions the fact that our industrial and eco- 
nomic development has given rise to serious evils. As 
intelligence slowly grows in the laboring class, laborers 
are filled with unrest. They begin to question the right 
of other men to control the very means of their exis- 
tence. As teachers become more intelligent they become 
less servile. But as the “leaders” in education become 
imbued with the spirit of the “capitalistic” class they 
naturally resist the entrance of the camel’s nose into the 
tent because they fear for the destruction of their con- 
trol. They are not altogether selfish in this. They be- 
lieve, and with some reason, that the result will be dis- 
astrous to the cause of education. Along with this is 
the spirit in all men of action to control all conditions 
arbitrarily. Executives, some one has defined, are those 
who are skilled in getting others to do the work. Even 
at that we must have executives. But we must use the 
growing intelligence of humanity, teachers and “labor- 
ers,’ and we do not do this at present. I see no way by 
which we can use this intelligence except by giving the 
underlying population a chance to exercise what intelli- 
gence they have, and this requires a revolution, abso- 
lutely. If the resistance to this reform is too vehement, 
I fear for the future. 

Wages must be raised? Certainly. But the wage 
question is only an insignificant part of the objections 
which intelligent young people have toward the profes- 
sion of teaching. This control, of which I have 
written, often intelligent, let us admit, and always a 
product of industrial and economic development, is the 
real cause of the teacher shortage. : 


Let us cease discussing “class” prejudice in talking of 
the affiliation of teachers with Labor. The world has 
never seen a better example of the control by a class (as 
I have differentiated the basis of classes in this country) 
than is the control of teaching and teaching conditions 
by the dominant employing class. In my opinion, we can 
never have scientific teaching or a permanent and intelli- 
gent and self-respecting body of teachers until the re- 
forms called for by conservative Labor are embodied in 
educational procedure. Therefore I am in favor of the 
affiliation discussed. I urge, at the same time, that we 
avoid all rancor. We are all victims of conditions which 
are incident to our development and for which all of us 
are responsible. Employer and employed alike are 
culpable and each suffers. 

Albert W. Rankin. 


RETURN OF THE HORSE. 


Inchape, a two-year-old, was recently purchased from 
J. H. Rosciter of California, by Sam Hildredth of Aque- 
tuck, N. Y., for $125,000, the highest price ever paid for 
a two-year-old colt. 


SOME HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


There have been as many new high schools in the 
United States in the last twenty-eight years as there 
have been days in the twenty-eight years. 

There are now 17,000 high schools, an increase of 
452 per cent. since 1890. 

Eighty-seven per cent. of secondary schools are free 
public schools. In 1890 there were 21,882 graduated 
from high schools. This year there were 224,367. There 
are 81,034 high school teachers and 1,700,900 students. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight schools have more 
than 1,000 students, 632 have more than 500. 

The District of Columbia pays its principals the high- 
est salaries, followed by California, Arizona and New 
Jersey, in the order named. 

Nebraska pays the lowest salaries to her principals. 
Maine, Michigan, Indiana and Iowa, together with sev- 
eral Southern commonwealths, are also classed among 
the “poor-paying” states. 

The average annual cost of instruction for each high 
school student is $70.05, of which $59.96 is specifically 
for teaching—From Report of the United States Bureaw 
of Education. 

SOY BEANS. 


The soy bean has become such an important agricul- 
tural product that the raisers of soy beans in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin have organized 
a “Soy Bean Growers Association” with annual meetings. 


Jacob H. Schiff bequeathes $50,000 to New York Uni- 
versity, $10,000 to Harvard University, $10,000 to Hamp- 
ton Institute, and $10,000 to Tuskegee. 
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THE NEW CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
BY SARAH S. CUMMINGS 
Continuation School, Lynn, Mass. 

Perhaps there are those even now who do not under- 
stand the full significance of the New Continuation 
School movement which has been organized in Massa- 
chusetts. Certain it is that the laymen know little of the 
movement, and in Massachusetts the employers are just 
beginning to realize the full significance of the law for 
which they were privileged to vote on the referendum 
sand which deprives them of the labor of boys and girls 
for four hours each week. Be it said, however, that 
our pessimism over the sordidness of the age has van- 
ished before the broad-minded co-operation with which 
we are being met almost without exception. We have 
faith to believe that our work with those youngsters who 
have left day school between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen will repay their employers for time spent away 
from business. It is our purpose to make the Continua- 
tion School a real asset to the business world. 

At Hyannis, during the month of August, the state 
offered a wonderful opportunity to the four hundred 
men and women who are taking up pioneer work in the 
Continuation Schools of Massachusetts. Cape Cod 
weather at first appeared ungracious, but the spirit of 
‘the school was such as to breed sunshine, and later the 
Cape offered: its own excuse for the thousands of loyal 
‘summer visitors. 

Some very able men and women came to us from the 
‘state department. Mr. Small, the state deputy for the 
Vocational Department, won everyone with his straigitt 
thinking and ‘genial smile. Mr. Parkinson lectured for 
‘two weeks to the directors and teachers of boys. His 
work was both interesting and inspirational. Miss Anna 
Kloss spurred the women teachers, both academic and 
trade, to intense mental activity and certainly drove 
home the problem and project methods. She was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Downing from the Lowell Trade School 
for Girls, and as a result of her work we all came home 
with lesson plans well under way. 

Both the state and its continuation teachers were most 
fortunate in the instruction given by the Boston people 
who have had Continuation Schools for six years under 
the Permissive Mandatory Law. To Mr. Evans, the 
Boston director, and Miss Blanchard, the head of the 
girls’ department, we are especially indebted for their 
faithful work in planning out the course, and for the 
practical classroom work in which they gave us the 
benefit of every bit of their actual experience in teach- 
ing those pupils who have become the little workers of 
the world between the ages of fourteen and _ sixteen. 
Mr. Evans and Miss Blanchard were assisted by two of 
their teachers, Miss Frank, who conducts the continua- 
tion classes in the Plant Shoe Factory, and Mr. Fallona, 
a printing instructor. No one who attended their classes 
could fail to appreciate what their instruction has done 
for the state novices in the work. 

The Continuation School teachers are ready to open the 
schools this fall as well equipped as is possible without 
actual experience, and filled with inspiration for their 
work. 

In twenty-three states this movement is being organ- 
ized—almost nation-wide—and it cannot but be nation- 
felt for good. 

We ask one thing, the earnest co-operation and in so 
far as possible the sympathetic understanding of what 
we are trying to do on the part of our fellow teachers, 
both in the grade and in the high schools. 


- for teacher candidates, 
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AGE LIMIT FOR TEACHERS. 
[Los Angeles Times.] 


It is suggested that forty-five should be the age limit 
that in any case preference 
should always be given to applicants under that age. 

With the present wail about the shortage of teachers 
this seems a rather inappropriate time to institute such a 
ruling. But, apart from that, why this. glorification of 
youth, this arbitrary preference for young teachers in a 
profession which, above all others, must be enhanced by 
knowledge and experience. A great many people of 
both sexes do not reach their best development before 
middle life, and certainly in the teachers’ profession 
few of them have accepted it as their life’s work much 
before that age. Young women teachers usually have 
a weather eye open for matrimony and have rarely 
“quit strugglin’” before forty-five, while male teachers 
are invariably on the lookout for some sphere in which 
their opportunities of advancement are greater. But 
when they are still in the profession at forty-five they 
can usually be counted upon to settle down and make 
the very best of those mercies they have. 

Moreover, in the great colleges the best professors 
vary in age from forty-five to sixty. They usually find 
it almost impossible to secure positions of responsibility 
and eclat before middle age. If we consider anyone 
over forty-five unsuitable to be a teacher in the elemen- 
tary schools we should be consistent enough to regard 
all public officials engaged in helping run the country as 
superannuated at that age. We should certainly dis- 
countenance the election of any judge, Senator, Con- 
gressman or President over forty-five years of age, and 
if the rule held good in business wholesale resignations 
of presidents, vice-presidents, managers, etc., would be 
necessary forthwith. It is safe to say that most of the 
responsible positions in the country are now held by 
men and women past forty-five, both in private business, 
government or social affairs. Presidents of women’s 
clubs rarely attain that distinction before middle life; 
and even our most scintillating society leaders have to 
attain that age before their leadership is assured. 


KANSAS CROPS. 


Five hundred trains in action continuously is the need 
of Kansas to move its wheat crop, grain dealers announced 
recently. With 25,000 cars moving, it would be October be- 
fore the crop has been disposed of, they said. The Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce renewed its efforts 
to get an order from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the necessary rolling stock. The crop is esti- 
mated at 147,000,000 bushels. 


THE NEAR MOON. 


The moon is now brought within twenty-three miles 
of the earth. In other words, an observer on the earth 
now can see through a_ telescope another world as it 
would appear to his unaided eye were he only a little 
more than twenty-three miles away from its surface. 

“Texas Wildcat,” constructed by the Curtis Company 
for S. E. J. Cox of Houston, will fly more than 200 miles 
an hour, or more than three miles a minute, or a mile in 
twenty seconds, all of which is unthinkable. 

Captain De Romanet, a French aviator, has an official 
record of 181.95 miles an hour, or more than a mile in 
twenty seconds. 


The mission of the school is to have pupils learn how to learn when there is no one to tell 


them how to learn. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE RISE OF THE SPANISH EMPIRE. In the 
Old World and in the New. By Roger Bigelow 
Merriman, Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Maps and tables. 2 vols. Price, $7.50 the 
set. 

These are the first two volumes ofa projected four- 
volume work on the history of Spain and her domin- 
ions from the beginnings down to the death of Philip 
II (1598), which is a convenient “marker” for the 
period of decline, though of course the roots of the 
fall of Spain as a first-class power go back of that 
date. Professor Merriman, however, is interested in 
the “rise,” leaving to others the study of the deca- 
dence. Volume I discusses the Middle Ages, especi- 
ally the Reconquest from the Arabs and the forma- 
tion of the independent kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, 
Leon, Navarre, etc., with their final union under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Volume II is devoted to the 
“Catholic Kings” (Ferdinand and Isabella), with the 
reorganization of the state and the beginnings of ex- 
pansion overseas, as well as the early stages of the 
conflict with France for supremacy in Western Eur- 
ope. Volumes III and IV will treat the glorious 
age of Charles V, when Spain reached her apogee, 
and the colonization and administration of the vast 
Spanish possessions in the New World, followed by 
the reign of Philip II, which is marked by the con- 
quest of Portugal and disasters on the sea and in 
the Low Countries. Throughout the work Dr. Mer- 
riman has paid particular attention to the study of 
institutions, economic conditions, and_ ecclesiastical 
affairs, as affecting political history, and his treat- 
ment is supplemented by constant references to 
authorities, as well as by the bibliographical notes 
which follow each chapter. Since the time of the 
publication of the third and fourth volumes is uncer- 
tain, a complete index to Volumes I and II is pro- 
vided. Clear maps and well constructed genealogi- 
cal tables add greatly to the interest of the text. 
One is struck by the modesty which characterizes 
the work, from the preface, with its acknowledgment 
of the assistance of several former pupils “who have 
now gone beyond him,” to the last page. The true 
scientific spirit is also shown in the freedom from 
bias, the tolerance, and the devotion to fact rather 
than opinion, that mark its every line. Professor 
Merriman has not only given us a new study of a 
hitherto inadequately treated period in Spanish his- 
tory; he has added new lustre to the name of Har- 
vard, and given renewed proofs that she is really a 
great nursery of humanitarians and scholars. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By Thomas H. 
Briggs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 
$2.00. 

“The Junior High School,” by Thomas H. Briggs of 
Teachers College, is the first really masterful array of 
facts and opinions regarding this new institution. It has 
all the material for the making of a history of the begin- 
ning of the junior high school movement. From this 
standpoint it is indispensable. 

Dr. Briggs is one of the ablest educational students of 
the day. He always has abundant facts and opinions 
which are needed for such a work as this, but he is not 
at his best when he is masterful in knowledge, but, 
rather, when his mental alertness dares to tell the truth 
about the mechanical in education. 

We know of no one who is the peer of Dr. Briggs 
when it comes to telling the truth in a telling way about 
‘the traditional weakness and folly of much of the stan- 


dardized work of today, but this is not the place for that, 
hence he piles up 140,000 words about all the facts and 
fancies of the juvenile high school to-date. 


RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. Complete. By George 
P. Lord. New York, Chicago, Boston: The Gregg 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 

George P. Lord, Salem, Massachusetts, has been one 
of the highly efficient teachers of young men and women 
in training for success in business life, and he has grouped 
in this book a multitude of examples and problems so 
skilfully presented as to guarantee both accuracy and 
facility in the use of number. 

Mr. Lord is a prince among experts and he develops 
expert skill in the essentials of business arithmetic. He 
knows business to a finish, He knows what is useless in 
practice and eliminates non-essentials as courageously as 
he magnifies the indispensable features. 


Whatever book is used as “basal” no class seeking com- 


mercial ability can afford not to master this book from 
start to finish. 


FIRST ITALIAN BOOK. By Ernest Hatch Wilkins, 
Ph. D., Litt. D., professor of Romance languages in 
the University of Chicago. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. Cloth. 178 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

GIACOSA: TRISTI AMORI. Edited, with notes and 
vocabulary, by Rudolph Altrocchi, Ph. D., assistant 
professor of Romance languages, University of Chi- 
cago, and Benjamin M. Woodbridge, Ph. D., assistant 
professor of Romance languages, The Rice Institute. 
Introduction by Stanley A. Smith, A. M., assistant 
professor of Romanic languages, Leland Stanforl 
Junior University. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Cloth. 159 pp. 

Price, $1.50, net. 

One of the great obstacles to the proper development of 
Italian as a school and college subject has been the lack 
of suitable texts. This difficulty is now on the road to a 
solution, thanks to the enterprise of the University of 
Chicago Press, which here presents the introductory book 
and the first “text” of its mewly-inaugurated “Italian 
Series.” An “Italian Reader” is announced for October 
15, three more “texts” for January 1, two others for April 
1, and still others are projected. This means that within 
a year there will be provided not only an introductory 
grammar and an elementary reader, but at least six texts 


from such writers as Giacosa, Fucini, Silvio Pellico, 


Carducci, Rovetta and Farina. Primarily this happy 
prospect is due to Professor Wilkins of the University of 
Chicago, whose enthusiasm and love for Italian literature 
and culture are only equalled by the thorough scholar- 
ship which has placed him—still a young man—beside 
Charles Hall Grandgent in the front rank of American 
Italianists. It requires no great shrewdness to ascribe to 
him the conception of the series and the outlining of its 
program; at any rate, he is the general editor of the 
series, the author of the “First Italian Book,” and co- 
author (with Professor Marinoni) of the forthcoming 
“Reader.” 

The “First Italian Book” consists of thirty-six well- 
graded and interesting lessons, not in speaking or writing, 
but in understanding Italian. Mr. Wilkins believes that 
for “students who have passed the age of childhood the 
first several weeks should be devoted exclusively and in- 
tensively to enabling them to acquire a good understand- 
ing of the language as spoken and written; and that the 
study of the grammar as such, and the endeavor to train 
students to speak and write the language, should be post- 
poned until a good understanding of the language as 
spoken and written has been attained.” This is sound 
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common sense and sound pedagogy, but like many other 
sound things it takes a man of vision to see it and say it 
first. Likewise sound is the statement that nine students 
out of ten want primarily a knowledge of the written 
language, and that “only one student in ten, in an Ameri- 
can class, is likely to have need of the ability to speak the 
foreign language.” In short, the book is on correct 
principles, and serves as introduction to the subject; it 
may well be followed by the Grandgent-Wilkins, Phelps, 
or other good grammar. 

In “Tristi Amori” we have a well-edited three-act mod- 
ern play by the versatile Giuseppe Giacosa. Messrs. Al- 
trocchi and Woodbridge have provided illuminating notes 
and an adequate vocabulary, Professor Smith a most in- 
teresting and scholarly introduction on Giacosa and his 
work. The vocabulary of “Tristi Amori”’ and the “First 
Italian Book” (throughout) are so printed as to indicate 
not only the place of the stress but the quality of accented 
vowels and of the troublesome s and z 

“The University of Chicago Italian Series” has “gotten 
off” to a most auspicious start. 


OLD AND NEW! SUNDRY PAPERS. By C. H. 
Grandgent, L. H. D., Harvard University professor. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Cloth. 

It is interesting to have available for one’s library in 
book form, eight of the most popular articles and ad- 
dresses of a popular university professor. Dr. Grandgent 
has published many books, but they have not been suffi- 
ciently miscellaneous to be of general interest, but here 
he gives us access to eight pronouncements upon subjects 
in which he has an incidental interest. They have to an 
unusual extent a personal flavor, and taken as a whole one 
gets a fairly good autobiography of the man who, though 
professor in Harvard for twenty-five years, has had a 
variety of opportunities, at home and abroad, quite un- 
usual for a Harvard professor. All this must be borne ‘n 
mind as one reads his closing chapter on “School,” which 
isin nosense an intelligent discussion of American educa- 
tion as it is, but is fascinating as a series of kaleidoscopic 
views of schools as he has thought he knew them for sixty 
years in many parts of America and in European coun- 
tries. In no other chapter does one get as good a view of 
the mental action of Professor Grandgent when he is off 
his scholastic trolley, the man of the street would say. 


COLLOQUIAL GERMAN. By William R. Patterson, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., M.R.AS., F.R.A.L., M.C.P., ete. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 179 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 

Mr. Patterson is an unusual man. He is a world- 
wide traveler, a linguist, and the author of a series 
of textbooks primarily for self-instruction: “Collo- 
guial French,” “Colloquial Spanish,” and “Colloquial 
Hindustani,” with “Colloquial Italian” announced. 
He also is responsible for a “Language Student's 
Manual,” a highly original book. The present book 
on Colloquial German contains twelve rather long 
lessons, and is merely intended to introduce the stu- 
dent to the subject, the expectation being that he will 
then go on for himself. Mr. Patterson gives an 
abundance of everyday material and many short- 
cuts to learning the language. Not being a profes- 
sional teacher of languages, his book can not be com- 
pared with the accepted beginner’s grammar as we 
know it; it probably will interest the language 
teacher the more for that very reason. His common 
sense is constantly shown. “Fluency of speech must 
not be confused with rapidity of utterance”; “No 
language may be trifled with”; “Learn languages for 
your own and for your country’s sake”—these are 
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only a few of his striking phrases. We shall look 
forward to the appearance of “Colloquial Italian.” 


DEHYDRATING FOODS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES, 
FISH AND MEATS. ByA.Louise Andrea. Boston: 
The Cornhill Company. Cloth. Price, $1.75, net. 
Dehydration is one of the most notable contributions 

that has been made to the possibility of carrying the 

pleasures of summer into the winter. What the silo is to 
the stable dehydration is to the table. Not to 
know dehydration is not to enjoy summer food in winter, 

There is no competitor for the honors achieved by the 

process that saves all the color and flavor of all meats, 

fruits and vegetables except only the watermelon, whose 

“starch is overwatered.” 


AN INDEX NUMBER FOR STATE SCHOOL SYS- 
TEMS. By Leonard P. Ayres. Published by De- 
partment of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22d street, New York City. 70 pp. (4% by 7). 
We made such extensive quotations from this with such 

elaborate comments in the issue of June 10 that further 

attention is not necessary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Hilda’s Sowing and Harvest.’ By Julia L. Glover. 
Price, $1.25, net. By mail, $1.35.—‘‘Belligerent Peter.” 
By David De Forest Burrell. Price, $1.25, net. By mail, 
$1.35.—"‘They Also Serve.’ By Alice F. Wyckoff. Price, 
$1.25, net. By mail, $1.35. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union. 

“The Spanish Verb.” By Peter E. Trant.—‘Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Everyday English.” By E. M. 
Bolenius.—“The Classroom Teacher.” By George D. 
Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. New York: American 
Book Company. 

“Great-hearted Women.’ By Mabel Ansley Murphy. 
Price, $1.25, net. By mail $1.35. 

“American Leaders.” By Mabel Ansley Murphy. 
Price, $1.25, net. By mail $1.35. 

“A Treasury of Hero Tales.” Edited by Alice C. Bry- 
ant.—“Boys’ Book of Sea Fights.’’ By Chelsea Curtis 
Fraser.—"“Boy Heroes in Fiction.” By Inez N. McFee— 
“Girl Heroines in Fiction.” By Inez N. McFee.—“The 
Young Citizen’s Own Book.” By Chelsea C. Fraser. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell and Company. 

“Theodore Roosevelt.” By Edmund Lester Pearson. 
Price, $1.75.—“‘The Elementary School Curriculum.” By 
Frederick Gordon Bonser.—‘‘The Business Man’s Eng- 
lish.” By Wallace Edgar Bartholomew and Floyd Hurl- 
but. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Saccheri’s Euclides Vindicatus.” Edited and _ trans- 
lated by George Bruce Halsted. Price, $2.00. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. 

“An American Idyll.’”’ By Cornelia Stratton Parker. 
—“The Story of Opal.” By Opal Whiteley. Price, $2.00. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“Trends of School Costs.” By Randolph Burgess. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 

“French Prose from Calvin to Anatole France.” By 
R. L. Graeme Ritchie and James M. Moore.—‘The Curric- 
ulum.” By Kenneth Richmond. Price, $2.25, net. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“Handbook of English Composition.” By Luella Clay 
Carson. Price, $1.28.—‘Laboratory Manual of English 
Composition.” By S. R. Oldham. Price, $1.20. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Company. 

“Stories from Balzac.” Edited with notes and vocabu- 
lary by Douglas Labaree Buffum.—‘A Handbook of 
French Phonetics.” By William A. Nitze and Ernest BR. 
Wilkins. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Lippincott’s Classics—Coleridge’s ‘The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner’ and Other Poems.” With introduction 
notes, ete. By Louise Pound.—‘Lippincott’s Classics— 
Shakespeare’s ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Edited 
by Clarence Stratton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

“The Writing of History.” By Fred Morrow Fling, 
Pré D. Price $2.00. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 

ress. 

“Practical Map Exercises in Geography and History— 
Western Hemisnhere.” By Wallace W. Atwood, Nellie 
B. Allen, and Edward kK, Robinson. Price, 56 cents. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physiciens 
and aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eye® 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 


Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@# 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. IL 
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essentials of arithmetic. 


October 28, 1920 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Announces 


HOUSEHOLD ARIT 


By KATHERINE F. Batt, M. A., 
Vocational Adviser for Women, University of Minnesota, 
and 
Miriam E, West, M. A., 


Teacher of Mathematics, Girls Vocational High School, 
Minneapolis. 


39 Illustrations. 81.48. 


An arithmetic for girls, constructed to meet 
the special problems of the home and to accus- 
tom them to the solution thereof. Recognizing 
that the experiences of men are not those of the 
home, the authors here present a text, drawing 
its material from the common experience of the 
home-maker, and building up through the fam- 
iliarity of these experiences a command of the 


The text is arranged according to the phases 
of home economics and correlates perfectly 
with home courses, which makes arithmetic 
much more attractive to the girl because the 
problems dealt with are those with which she 
comes in contact in everyday life. The peda- 
gogy is modern and sound; although in a sense 
a review arithmetic, the book presents its topics 
in the simplest and most thorough manner. It 
is possible to divide the book into the parts of 
— lying within certain definite household ; 
fields. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 2126 Prairie Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Illinois. 


HMETIC 


haku 
— 


Brain-Fag and 


Mental ain 


come frequently from lack of health-giviu 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated and depletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


A-48 5-18 


Holds the WORLD’S 


New York, October 15, 1917. 


the hour, includ:ag spaces between words, was 42,948. 


Remington stands first among typewriters. 

But this actual typing speed is only the first item of Remington speed 

This World’s Speed Record was made on matter copied from the 
printed page with indents only for the paragraphs. When it comes to 
letter writing, the Self-Starting Remington, with its automatic indenting 
mechanism, raises the speed limit of every typist from 15 to 25 per cent. 

Remember that standard letter writing forms the bulk of the 
world’s business writing, and it is in this field that the Remington speed 
supremacy is absolute. 

This is the reason that students of typing who aim to attain the 
highest proficiency and earning power should learn the skilled use of 


the Remington. 

Remington, Typewriter Company 
Incorporated) : 

374 Broadway & New York 


Branches Everywhere 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER . 


An Average of 11.9 Key Strokes per Second 


This amazing record proves that in actual mechanical speed the 


SPEED RECORD 


T= highest actual speed ever recorded on a typewriter, for one hour’s 
continuous typing, was made by Muss Hortense S. STouinitz on a 
Remington, in the International Professional Typewriting Contest held in 


In this contest Miss Stollnitz made a gross record of 159 words per minute for 
the hour, copying from unfamiliar matter. The actual number of key strokes in : 


supremacy. 


MISS STOLLNITZ @ 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Ostober 28, 1920 


Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly one-piece Cover. 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relatimg to any_ phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


27-28-29: Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Bangor. 

28-29 Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. North-West Division at 
Dixon. 

28-29: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction at Providence. 

29: Middlesex County (Mas s.) 
Teachers’ Association at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. 


NOVEMBER. 

2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 

6: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 

Association at Tremont Temple, 

Boston. 

56: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at North- 
hampton, Mass. 

5: Worcester County (Mas s.) 
Teachers’ Association at  Me- 
chanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. H. B. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 

4-5-6: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tfon at Milwaukee. 

22-23-24: South Dakota Education 
Association at Aberdeen. Presi- 
dent, E. C. Woodburn, Spearfish. 
Corresponding Secretary, A. H. 
Seymour, Aberdeen. 

27: Modern Language Association 
of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


DECEMBER. 

27-8: American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

28-30: Central Division at Chicago, 
Illinois, 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Ed@uca- 

tional] Association at Harrisburg. 

29-30: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Chi- 
cago, Lllinois. 


1921. 


FEBRUARIT—MAREH. 
28-3: Depcrtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The California State Board of 
Education has approved a plan to 
reorganize the state normal schools 
to make them teachers’ colleges. A 
bill providing for such reorganiza- 
tions will be introduced at the next 
session of the legislature and will 
have the approval of the state educa- 
tional authorities. 

LOS ANGELES. The largest high 
school in the United States is the 
Polytechnic Evening High School 
for boys of Los Angeles, California. 
It has an enrollment of 8,440. 


COLORADO. 


FORT COLLINS. So serious is 
the housing problem for _ school 
teachers in the Windsor consolidated 
school district that the school board 
will erect a “teacherage” for the 
accommodation of nearly two-score 
tutors in the district. The  build- 
ing will be like a large home in gen- 
eral appearance, but will be modeled 
in the matter of accommodations, 
like an apartment house—modified 
slightly to the form of a sorority 
house. It will be for women teach- 
ers only. The building will be of 
modern construction, to cost $35,000. 
In addition to bedrooms, baths, etc., 
it will contain a large living room, a 
study equipped with a library, and a 
laundry in the basement. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. 67,321 enrolled 
in the public schools. 


LOUISIANA. 


The state legislature of Louisiana 
at its last session granted an appro- 
priation of $267,000 to the Southern 
University, the Louisiana State Col- 
lege for negroes. Of this amount 
$67,000 will be used for current ex- 
penses and $200,000 for new build- 
ings. 

By the same act, Southern Univer- 
sity was given the right to grant col- 
lege degrees. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Norfolk County Association 
met in Tremont Temple, Boston, on 
October 22, David H. Goodspeed of 
Quincy, president, arranged an ex- 
ceptionally strong program, the main 


features of which were Dr. Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, University of 
Pennsylvania, Rabbi Stephen  S. 
Wise, New York, Frank W. Wright,. 
Massachusetts State Department of 


Education, and Dr. George D. 
Strayer, Teachers College, New 
York. This county association jis 


affliated with the 
Teachers’ Federation. 


BOSTON. _ Frederick W. Hilton 
of W eymoutth; treasurer, Frederick 
of the Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association at its convention on Oc- 


Massachusetts 


tober 22. Other officers elected are: - 


Vice-presidents, Richard D. Tucker 
of Brookline, Ralph Wescott of 
Walpole and George H. Gilbert of 
WM ellesley; secretary, Susan Avery 
of Weymouth: treasurer. Frederick 
A. Chapman of Braintree; coun- 
cilors, Celina Lewis of Brookline,. 
Thomas Peters of Needham, Mary 
Richardson of Dedham, Leroy L. 
Woods of Quincy and Lydia Hop- 
kins of Randolph. 


LOWELL. A. K. Whitcomb, 
former superintendent of the city, 
died recently after an operation in 
the hospital. We recently had an 
appreciation of Mr. Whitcomb upon 
his retirement from the princinalship- 
of a school to which principalship he- 
went after retiring from the superin-- 
tendency. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. There has been created’ 
recently, within the Department of 
Architectural Engineering, divisions 
of Interior Design and Landscape 
Gardening. The work of these divi- 
sions is expected to add much to the 
attractiveness of all school units. 

The last school census shows that 
about forty-three thousand pupils 
are enrolled in private and parochial 
schools. Of these, 87 per cent. are in 
Catholic and & per cent. in Lutheran 
schools; the remaining 5 per cent. 
belong to various, denominations an 
private schools. The September pub- 
lic school registration is 112 thou- 
sand, an increase of seven thousand 
over last vear. 

On election day pupils of the fifth 
grade and above will vote for Presi- 
dent. The election will be made as 
much like the regular election as 
possible by providing for registra- 
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tion, printed ballots and publication 


of returns. 

Condemnation proceedings,  de- 
cided by a so-called million-dollar 
jury, gives the sciiool board posses- 
sion of a tract of forty acres for a 
group of buildings and playground 
space in the north side residential 
district, at a cost of approximately 
$500,000. 


MINNESOTA. 

State Superintendent J. M. Mc- 
Connell says the cost of educa- 
tion in the state next year will be 
$50,000,000, which is twenty-five 
per cent. more than this year, 
which is $39,844,230. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. W. Frank Carter suc- 
ceeds Judge Jesse McDonald, defeat- 
ing Harry Rosekoft in a 6 to 5 vote. 
Mr. Carter is a lawyer, a graduate 
of the University of Michigan law 
school. He is president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a pub- 
lic spirited citizen. 


NEVADA. 
Population 77,407. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Population 3,155,374; gain 24.4 per 
cent. 
The State Educational Sunday 
scheduled by State Commissioner 
Calvin N. Kendall was a great suc- 


cess. The date vsas October 10. Ser- 
mons on the public schools were 
very generally preached, and when 


that was not in order the pastor had 
an extemporaneous introduction to 
his sermon. Many Sunday Schools 


made it an educational lesson and 
service. 
PRINCETON. The University 


enrolls 1,917, which is the largest in 
its history. The freshman class has 
447, In the three upper classes there 
are seventy-six men from foreign 
colleges and universities. Among 
these foreign institutions of learning 
are the Imperial University of Tokio, 
the Gakushuyen University, Tokio: 
Silliman College, Philippines, and 
Lycee Gay Lussac, France. York- 
town College has six and Colgate, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Pennsylvama 
and Washington and Jefferson have 
five each. 


OHIO. 
CANTON. Superintendent Wil- 


son Hawkins is more than keeping 
the pace which attracted so much at- 
tention when he was at Newark, 
Ohio. His latest achievement in 
stimulating educational activities is 


along the line of Americanization. 
In early October Canton had an 
Americanization Institute which 


lasted from Wednesday to Saturday. 
The Evening Repository of Canton 
had a full page advertisement, six- 
teen by twenty-four inches, which 
was patriotically contributed. It was 
by far the best demonstration of the 
scope of Americanization purpose 
that we have seen. The board of 
education, under Mr. Hawkins’ lead- 
ership, has a highly efficient Director 
of Americanization, Miss Ruth Rey- 
nolds. 

CINCINNASI. The University of 
Cincinnati Was a  notablé_ record. 
The buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment, including campus, $3,500,000; 
total income for 1919 was nearly 
$900,000; faculty 351 separate per- 


sons; student attendance 


3,346. 
the students 64 per cent are residents. 
Of the 36 per cent. of non-resident 
students, 546 are from other Ohio 


Of 


970 


communities, 272 from Kentucky, 70 
from Indiana, 37 New York State, 
32 Pennsylvania, 26 Illinois, 23 West 
Virginia. Others are from Missouri, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, New Jersey, 
Washington, D. C., Connecticut, 
lowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Texas, Virginia, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Colorado, Nebraska, Wash- 
ington, Alabama, California, Kan- 
sas, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Florida, Montana, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, ‘Georgia, Louis- 
jana, Mississippi and Vermont. In 
Dr. Charles W. Dabney’s seventeen 
years of administration seventeen 
acres have been added to the cam- 
pus, more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars worth of new buildings; 
$2,706,373 added to the productive 
endowments; income increased $600,- 
000; faculty increased 300 persons, 
and the students 2,653. Froma small 
city college it has come to be one of 
the great universities of the country. 
COLUMBUS. The Ohio State 
University will have the largest 
stadium in the United States. It will 
have a seating capacity of 63,000, in 
two tiers. The lower tier will have 
42,000 seats and the upper tier 21,000. 
The stadium will be U-shaped and 
will occupy a ninety-two-acre plot of 
ground on the bank of the Olentangy 
river near the city of Columbus. 
The distance around the outside of 
the stadium will be one-third of a 


mile. The arena will cover 150,000 
square feet, an area equal to the 
ground area of ten of the univer- 


sity’s recent buildings. 

The ends of the horseshoe wiil 
open toward the largest college play- 
ground in America, which will be 
called the New Ohio Field. This 
playground will include twenty base- 
ball diamonds, five football gridirons, 
scores of tennis courts and an artil- 
lery parade ground. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Population 2,027,584; gain 22.4 per 
cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

This state pays a United States 
revenue tax of  $557,008,972, which 
is one-tenth of the total tax revenue 
of the country. 

University of Pennsylvania is 
inaugurating a campaign for a ten- 
million-dollar fund. 

President William Wistar Com- 
fort, Haverford College, is “driv- 
ing’ from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
after a two-million-dollar fund for 
the college. 


PHILADELPHIA. There are 26,- 
306 pupils on part time, 6,000 more 
than a year ago. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Population 1,683,662; gain 11.1 per 
cent. 

WHITE PLAINS. State Superin- 
tendent John E. Swearingen has 
said of this city in The Country 
Gentleman, October 2: “Go out to 
White Plains. You'll find 260 pupils 
in a school with eight teachers, and 
you will find that its influence has 
spread through all that country, and 
within five miles of it are 1,500 boys 
and girls in eight or ten of the best 
schools of this or any other state, 


; 421 


two of them patterned after this very 
school. 

“They have the money out. there 
now to do things with. The hard 
times are past. The boll weevil has 
never touched Anderson County; it 
is the third cotton-producing county 
in the state. Cotton has gone up 800 
per cent. and we are independent of 
Wall Street and Kansas. A bale of 
long-stapled cotton sold last fall 
for $574, and the seed brought thirty 
dollars more, and that cotton was 
raised by a South Carolina negro.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

BROOKINGS. Clinton R. Wise- 
man, assistant professor of voca- 
tional education at State College, has 
been appointed state supervisor of 
agricultural education, co-operating 
with the state department of public 
instruction. 

In his new capacity Professor 
Wiseman will supervise and inspect 
the agricultural education depart- 
ments in high schools, which are be- 
ing established under the South 
Dakota plan of co-operating with the 
federal government under the Smith- 
Hughes law. 

Professor Wiseman 
education in Wisconsin. He was. 
graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin with a degree of bachelor 
of science in agriculture and took 
graduate _Work in education at the 
Same institution, 


BROOKINGS. 


received his. 


The intelligence 
test will be put to practical use in 
the school of agriculture at State 
College when the school opens No- 
vember 1. 

Students will be admitted to the 
school of agriculture on a basis of 
intelligence rather than on fulfill- 
ment of academic requirements of 
having completed a definite amount 
of graded school work. Entrance 
and classification will both be on the 
basis of intelligence. 

The Otis and Terman group tests 
of mental ability will both be used. 
Other tests will be used from time 
to time during the year for the pur- 
pose of diagnosing troubles and 
placing students in the classes where 
they can make the greatest progress. 

Professor Arleigh C. Griffin, head 
of the college department of educa- 
tion and principal of the school of 
agriculture, will direct the work. 

The school of agriculture draws 
several hundred young people from 
South Dakota farm homes. The 
school is in session when the young 
people can be spared most easily 


from the farms. . 

PLANKINTON. The class in 
farm . shop work at Plankinton, 
Harry Halvorson, agricultural in- 


structor, made their own benches for 
the shop. A_ nice set of shop tools 
have been secured and a built-in 
case has been made for them, and a 
lumber rack erected. The boys are 


now working on smaller individual 
shop projects. 
REDFIELD. Hot lunches for 


schools were demonstrated at the re- 
cent teachers’ institute of Spimk 
county for the purpose of showing 
rural teachers how simple it is to 
Per one hot dish each day. Elva 
. Cronk, home demonstration agent, 
was in charge of the demonstration. 
A schoolroom showing the com- 
plete equipment was arranged. Boys 
and girls from the grade schools of 
Redfield were the pupils in school. 
A boy and a girl from the group. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES » 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill,, 28 


E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E1iward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


were the cooks and prepared cream 
of tomato soup. 

The pupils brought their cold 
Junches which they spread out on 
clean paper napkins. The house- 
keepers, two other pupils, arranged 
the dishes in which the cooks served 
the soup. Then each pupil marched 
around the table for his serving. A 
talk was given on cost of equipment, 
right kind of food for growing chil- 
dren, and how the hot dish supplied 
the deficiencies of the cold lunch. 

After the lunches were eaten the 
housekeepers washed the dishes and 
put the room in order. The menus 
for the coming week were planned 
and written on the blackboard. Each 
upil made a copy which was taken 
ae to the mothers so that they 
might plan intelligently the lunches 
to be brought to school. A discus- 
sion followed on suitable food to be 
brought from home to be eaten with 
the hot lunch planned. 

The recording secretary then filled 
in the expenses in the record book, 
as reported by the cooks at the end 
of the week. A talk was given on 
the value of keeping an account book 
on the hot lunches: served, and the 
importance of checking up at the 
end of the month. 


TEXAS. 

Population 4,661,627; gain 19.6 per 
cent. 

Plans for organizing a_ Better 
Schools campaign committee in each 
school district of Harris County were 
made at a meeting of_ the central 
committee, with Mrs. Ely Ensign 
presiding. 

With the assistance of County 
Superintendent W. G. Smiley, a list 
of chairmen will be compiled 
and «their aid in the campaign 
solicited. It is expected that by the 
end of the week the county, will be 
thoroughly organized for the work. 

A speakers’ bureau will also be 
organized, with Houston as head- 
quarters. The scope of this work 
will cover the entire county and 
speakers will be assigned to address 
all gatherings held in Houston or 
in rural districts. Slides will be run 
in motion picture shows and Better 
Schools literature distributed. 

The purpose of the campaign is to 
create favorable sentiment towards 
the educational amendment to be 
voted on in November and to over- 
come the prejudice toward constitu- 
tional amendment which was ex- 
hibited in the last general election. 

The fact that the educational 
amendment merely gives school dis- 
tricts local option in the matter of 


the tax rate for school purposes is 
to be stressed. 

AMARILLO. This municipality 
has inaugurated an experiment in 
the form of a_ school the year 
around. The plan contemplates 
three school terms of four months 
each, and that two-thirds of its 3,000 
school children shall be in school 
twelve months of the year. The 
experiment is to last two years. 

HOUSTON. - Population 138,276; 
gain 75.5 per cent. 


UTAH. 


This state has enacted some of the 
most far-reaching educational legis- 
lation to be found on the statute 
books of any state, among which 
may be mentioned the following :— 

1. Increase of compulsory school 
age to 18 years. Boys and_ girls 
over 16 having completed eighth 
grade may, when excused by the su- 
perintendent, engage in gainful 
work, provided 144 hours are devoted 
to school during the year. 

2. Continuous school term for 
twelve months in the year. 

3. Constant supervision of boys 
and girls to their eighteenth year. 

4. health program covering 
children of pre-school age and par- 
ents as well, with a state director in 
charge of health education. 

5. Provision for state-wide in- 
struction in thrift. 

6. The elimination of the use of 
narcotics. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. Vermont is to 
have a real Teachers College, located 
in this city, with buildings on the 
campus of the University of Ver- 
mont. There is to be raised $300,000 
for buildings and equipment. 

Clarence H. Dempsey, the new 
state commissioner of education, isa 
native of New York. He was grad- 
uated from Boston University, 1895, 
and later earned his master’s degree. 
He has been superintendent in St. 
Johnsbury nine years, in Revere, 
Mass., two years. in Haverhill, seven 
years, and had begun his work in 
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Milton, Mass., when elected superin- 
tendent. His salary will be $6,000. 
MIDDLEBURY. Professor J. 
oreno Lacalle has resigned from 
the United States Naval Academy to 
accept the position of head of the 
department of Spanish at Middle- 
bury College, with which institution 
he had already been connected since 
1917 as director of the summer 
school for Spanish teachers. 


WASHINGTON. 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston 
carried Spokane County by nearly 
11,000; the county which has Tacoma 
by about 6,000; King County 
(Seattle) with more than 5,000 ; 
Walla Walla County by 3,000 to 800. 
Even the county of her apponent 
gave her 2,000 to 3,000. It was a 
most remarkable triumph based on 
efficient service. 


SEATTLE. The public schools 
took a forward step in September, 
1920, by testing out with group 
tests approximately 5,000 pupils 
and classifying them according to 
the results of the tests. 

The tests used were devised 
and arranged by Miss Margaret 
Burr, under the direction of the 
Child Study Laboratory. 

The tests have been tried out in 
several grade buildings for the 
past two years and the results of 
this experiment warranted their 
use in classifying all the 1-B pupils. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Population 1,463,610; gain 19.6 per 
cent. 

ELKINS. 6,788; gain 29 per cent. 

WHEELING. 56,208; gain 35 per 
cent. 


WISCONSIN. 


Population 2,631,839; gain 12.8 per 
cent. 

The State Department of Public 
Instruction is at work upon plans 
for the celebration of “Good School 
Week,” November 14-20.  Superin- 
tendent C. P. Cary believes that the 
observance of such a week by every 
community in the state cannot fail 
to result in additional interest in 
and effort for education. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN. Principa!. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOVDEN. Princine! 


—-- 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 
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It is expected that during that 
week meetings will be held in every 
school district in the state, which 
will focus attention upon the value 
of education and the improvement 
of local schools. 

A committee is at 
pamphlet which will outline plans 
for the week and _ present data for 
the use of local speakers. 

The question for every community 
should be: “How can our schools be 
improved?” The need may be build- 
ings or equipment; better teachers; 
better living conditions for the 
teacher which will attract and en- 
able the school to retain an _ able 
teacher; a longer’ school term; 
more regular attendance, or con- 
solidation. But whatever the need 
the observance of Good School Week 


work upon a 


should do something toward bring- 
ing better conditions. 
About $130 has been raised by 


County Agent W. M. Bewick of Lan- 
glade county among the bankers of 
his county. This will be used as prize 
money for a local boys and_ girls 
sheep club contest. 


MADISON. Twenty-eight women 
who are preparing to be librarians 
have registered in the Library school 
at the University of Wisconsin this 
fall. Although this number is about 
the average, it is smaller than last 
year’s total of thirty-five. 

Eleven of the women are from 
Wisconsin towns, 3 are from Minne- 
sota, 3 from Indiana, 4 from IIli- 
nois, 2 from Michigan, one each 
from JIowa, New York, North 
. Dakota, Kansas and Norway. 


MADISON. Another “largest en- 
rollment” is announced by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Although but 
a slight increase over last year is 
indicated, the latest figures just pre- 
pared by the university registrar 
show the largest total on record. 

The total number of students now 
registered is 7,070, as compared with 
the total of 7,016 at the same time 
last fall—which was 40 per cent. 
larger than any pervious registration. 
Most of the late’ registrations are 
now in, but the total will probably 
be slightly changed by further en- 
rollments and withdrawals before 
the university directory is published. 

The new total includes 4,643 men 
and 2427 women. Last year 4,608 
men and 2.379 women were regis- 
tered. 


MILWAUKEE. Miss Nina C. 
Vandewalker, who has been at the 
head of the kindergarten department 
of the State Normal School for 
twenty-three years, was given a fare- 
well banquet upon her departure to 
take charge of the kindergarten de- 
partment of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, with headquar- 
ters in Washington. 


WYOMING. 

Population 194,492; gain 33.2 per 
cent. 

Information at once about “OLD 
Public School. Probably 
located east of Mississippi River, 
30 or 40 years ago. Address R. M. 
Jones, Jones Business College, 550 


Garfield Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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calls for mid-year positions begin to 
WITH NOVEMBER APPROACHING come in. Superintendents who are 
wise look ahead for vacancies likely to arise, and usually at this season con- 
fidential information comes to us from many sources of places which will be- 
come vacant. Teachers free now, or desiring for any reason to change after 


the Holidays should correspond with us now, and CALLS FOR MID-YEAR 


within the next few weeks may expect to learn of 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Established 
1885 


Teachers wanted 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest under same management, largest and best known. 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: , introduces to Coll 
and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and —* 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled 


dreds of high grade positions (u 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. They 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


A. SCOTT & CO. Pro ters 
442 Tremont Building, (og 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fer 


— superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. oaths Boston, Mass. 
AG ENCY Long Distance Telephone 
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other teacher. 


Teachers! 


October 28, 1920 


Don’t risk the serious losses of 
money that always ensue when 
your salaryis cut off by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, 


A very real danger of such loss faces YOU and every 


It is a fact, proven by our records, that 


every year one out of every five teachers suffers enforced 
idleness through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


YOU may be one of the fifth teachers this year. 
take a chance of being compelled to use up your savings 
or to run into debt, to carry you through the period of 
idleness when for only five cents a day you may have 
complete T. C. U. Protection. 


Why 


F. A. Owen, 


Publisher of Normal In- 


structor-Primary Plans, 
says: “One of the finest 
things about having  in- 


surance of any kind is the 
sense of security which 
one continuously feels. 


The teacher holding a T. 
Cc. U. policy is sure of a 
reasonable income in the 


case of Sickness, Accident. 


TT Dr. A. E. Winship, 
og y | | Editor of Journal of 

i7 Education, boston, 
1) Hf | Mass., says: “So far as 


provision for such an 
emergency is the 
Teachers’ Casualty Un- 
derwriters of Lincoln, 
Nebr. When a teacher 
is well and has an in- 
come, it is compara- 
tively easy to make a 
that will pro- 

catastrophe. 
It is a case in which 
you win whether you 
win or lose. If you do 
not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, 


and if you do you are 
or Quarantine. The com- in luck. Heads or 
pany is absolutely re- tails, you win.” 
liable; has established an 
enviable reputation for 
fair dealing and its plan 
is ideal. I recommend it 
to all teachers.” 
C U S P i 
r. C. U. Sure Protection 
What It Will Pay You HH 
you will be paid $50.00 a you will be paid $11.67 a week imgheeeasteseedeeestw pote 
month when you are dis- when you are quarantined, ; co 
abled by sickness” or acci- so that your salary is stopped. 
dent. (It pays for days—weeks This insures your income, Regu- 


—or months—whether your sal- 
ary continues or not: for injury. 
for twelve months from date of 
disability; or sickness that con- 
fines you to the house, for six 
months.) This will help you to 
pay your doctor and your nurse, 
and other bills which come with 
sickness or injuries. No benefits 
paid unless attended by physi- 
cian at least once a week. 
yoru will be paid $25.00 a 
month for a period of ill- 
ness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you 


from your work. This will pav 
your board while you get well 
and strong. You will not have 


to overtax your strength by re- 


turning to work before you 

should. 

OPERATION Benefits will be 
paid you in addition to 


other benefits after your policy 
has been maintained in continu- 


ous force for one year. 

Abcess, Boils, Felon ...... 2.00 
Bye, Ear, Nose or Throat... 5.00 
Removal of both Tonsils.. 10.00 


Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy 15.00 


Appendicitis, Goitre, Hy- 
drophobia. Kidney, Mas- 
.:..... 25.00 
OSPITAL Benetfit—A 20% in- 

crease in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when 
you are confined in an estab- 


lished hospital. 


lar policy pays for atarantine 
after first week; special policy 


favs for one or more days of 
“varantine. 
you may receive the follow- 

ing instead of monthly 


indemnity if you prefer: 
Broken Arm, above elbow $ 85.00 


Broken Arm, below elbow 50.00 
Broken Leg 100.00 
Broken Knee-cap 75.00 
Broken Collar-bone 50.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, El- 

bow or Wrist 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle 60.00 


Dislocated 
Surgeon 


Knee 
bills for 


35.00 
minor 


accidents not to exceed 11.67 
[* pays for accidental loss of 
Annual! 
Inthe Increase for 
First Year Five Years 


Life $1,000.00 $100.00 
Both hands 1,000.00 100.00 
Both feet 1,000.00 100.00 
30th eyes 1,000.00 100.00 
One hand 500.00 50.00 
One foot 500.00 50.00 
One eye 333.00 33.33 


All Benefits Doubled 


Travel Accidents 


Insurance 
after 


Fifth Year 


$1,500. 

1,500. 
00 
750. 
500. 


for 


oo 
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We Want to Tell You What Other Teachers Say of the T. C. U. 


As the first step, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in de- 
tail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think of it. 


Mail the coupon today. 


It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


441 T. C. U. Building 


++ 


4 
pitt 


FILL OUT, CUT OFF AND MAIL 


This Coupon for Information 


Free Infcrmation Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bi@Gs 
Lincoln, Neb, 

I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me 
the whole story and booklet of testi- 
nonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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